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A HEAVY TRIO OF HOGS; CROSS OF CHESTER WHITE AND YORKSHIRE 
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Hogs that will dress 650 lbs each are"not tound on every farm. That was the estimate on these, which were raised by F. 
T. Hunt of Worcester county, Mass; the breed, a cross of Chester White and Yorkshire. and as fine animals as can anywhere 
be seen. The sow which farrowed these had 12 pigs in each of her first two litters, but at the third farrowing gave birth to 
only these three. They have proved their superiority by phenomenal growth. Owing to adverse circumstances at killing time, 
the porkers were kept longer than usual and were nearly two years old when their picture was taken, late in January. The 
fattening was begun last September. <A suft food of bran and meal was fed almost entirely, with some corn, and all the cold 
water they would drink. At first the ration was given sparingly, then gradually increased, until the h gs were receiving, 
twice a day, all that they would eat up clean. Mr Hunt has bred-pigs for several years and these are the largest he ever raised. 
It is a little discouraging to add that they were sold on the Boston market at a price within the low range now prevailing for 
ordinary to good butcher hogs. 
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of every description, 


(Trade Mark.) Earache, Backache, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


le HEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURALGIA, 
D)2Vey cg LA GRIPPE,ASTHMA, CATARRH, 


one and all absolutely cured by “FIVE DROPS,” which, in less than three years, 
has earned for itself a reputation as the only Sure Cure in the civilized world for 
Rheumatism in its many forms, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 
Nervous and Neuralgic Headaches, 
Asthma, Hay 
Heart 







Nervous Dyspepsia and Nervous 
Fever, Catarrh, La Grippe, 
Weakness and kindred diseases. 


Affections 
Toot hache, 


It Never Had a Rival, It Has Cured More Than 1,000,000 People. It Cannot Fail, 


"5 DROP 


merit. Best and cheapest medicine on earth. 


our agents. Agents wanted in new territory. Write us to-day. 


93 taken but once a day is a dose of this great remedy, and to enable all sufferers to make a trial of its wonderful curative properties, 
we will send out for thirty days more 100,000 sample bottles, 25c. each, prepaid by mail. 
Large bottles (300 doses ), $1.00; 


Even a sample bottle will convince you of its 
for 30 days, 3 bottles for $2.50. Not sold by druggists, only by us and 


HISTORY OF TWO MARVELOUS CURES. 


INCURABLE! SO SAID ALL SPECIALISTS. 


Johnstown, N. Y., Jan. 3rd, 1898. 

SWANSON’S RHEUMATIC CURE Co., Chicago. Gentlemen:—I have been 
intending to write you in regard to my cure by your wonderful medicine 
‘“*5 DROPS.” In July, 1888, I was taken sick with what is called compiica- 
tion of diseases, being acute inflammation of all the organs of the body. I 
vas very sick for about three months, having but one chance in a hun- 
dred of recovery, the disease settling in my kidneys and bladder, but 
the good Lord allowed me to live. [had also indigestion, constipation, 
nervous dyspepsia, heart failure, abscesses twice a week on the prostate 
gland, hemorrhage of the bowels once a week, enlarged spleen, muscular 
rheumatism in the palms of my hands extending to my shoulders, catarrh 
and chills and shakes, which no specialist in the state could tell me what 
they were or the cause. I would freeze to ice for fully five minutes, then 
the shakes would begin and I would shake from one-half hour to an hour 
anda half, and when they stopped [had no strength left; the after effects 
were more like a fit. I would sleep very heavily for three hours or more, 
all under the most intense pain. All the specialists in the state declared 
me incurable. The X-ray was put on by one of the city’s most eminent 
physicians, but he told me I was incurable, that Imust use plenty of mor- 
phine or suffer. Soon afterI saw the ad in a western paper of “5 DROPS,” 
the recipe from the celebrated physician, Dr. Lloyd, whom I knew by repu- 
tation. I wrote and explained my case to the Swanson Rheumatic Cure 
€o., and received an answer that Icould be cured, and sent me a small 
trial bottle to begin on. Just before I received it I had one of those terrible 
shakes which almost killed me. For nine years I had a kidney backache, 
a hot stinging pain that neverleft me for amoment. I tried everything 
I could hear of, but could get no relief until I began the ‘5 DROPS.” 
The first dose I took the 5th of May, 1897, at noon, and in less than an hour 
the backache left me and has not returned. I used it steadily for three 
weeks and kept getting better; at the end of three weeks the painin my 
side stopped; at the end of four weeks the rheumatism was no more, 
and in six weeks all my pain left me. My chills and shakes are gone; my 
heart failure and dyspepsia went the first week and I feel strong and well, 
and I thank my God daily for having put me inthe way of this great 
It has cured many in this vicinity and is still curing afflicted 
BURNS E. WHITE. 


medicine. 
ones who take it steadily and want to be cured. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE COMPANY, 





GIVEN UP BY 14 DIFFERENT DOCTORS. 


DEAR S1Rs: I thought I would write a statement of my case, and how [I 
was when I commenced using your wonderful “ 5 DROPS,” as I feel 
truly grateful to think that our Heavenly Father has endowed you with 
the knowledge to bring out such a wonderful medicineas your “35 DROPS,” 

I was a great sufferer for about four years. I was taken sick with vom- 





iting and cramps and dizziness, sol could not sit up a minute, so they had 
to curry me in where I fell. Then I employed one of our city doctors; he 
said I was all broken down, and that I would never be able to work again; 
then I kept getting worse, and I employed another, and he said about the 
same. After awhile I got a little better, then 1 was taken with cramps and 
pains in my elbows, hands, knees and feet. The torture of the pains was 


so great that I had to walk the floor night and day. I blistered the 
that pained me and got a little ease that way. Then Lemployed an 
doctor, and when he would say he could do no more for me Ly 
employ another and another, tilll had employed 14 different doct 

and had usedevery kind of patent medicine I could here of. My wife carrie 
out a washtub of bottles, and that was not all I had used of them. 
many have said that Lhad taken enough medicine to swim in, o1 





When I was taken sick I had as good aset of teeth as anyone could have. 
Now my teeth are all gone from the effects of the strong medicine. Some of 
the doctors said it was my kidneys, some said it was my liver and kidneys, 
and some called it Rheumatic Gout. I was so sick and nervous that I 


could not bear to have the water dripfrom the eaves of the house. My 
friends would say when they went away that I could not live a week. Two 
years ago my sister-in-law came from Nebraska to see me, and shesaid 
when she went away that she would never see me alive again. Thank God, 
she is here again to see me, and she had just one look at me, then she said, 
“What did you ever get todo you so much good?” for she says ‘I expected 
two years ago every letter I got to hear you were dead.” Aliltcan say is, 
it was wonderful. “5 DROPS” did it all. When I was taken sick I weighed 
about 150 pounds—I ran down to about seventy-five pounds, and [ could not 
feed myself and had to be turned in my bed. I wasas helpless as a new 
born babe. I now have taken your “5 DROPS” about three months, and 
Ican clean my own horse and harness itand driveit. A few days agol 
climbed a ladder 16 feet high on a stack and helped top the stack out, and 
can do quite alot of light work. People all look at me and say: “ It is 
wonderful,” for they thought my box was made for me, and that I could 
never get well. My cure is a great testimonial for your “5 DROPS.” I 
don’t know how to express my gratitude for the good it has done me. I 
wish I could tell every sufferer what a blessing there is in it for them. Now, 
if you want any more I can give it, and I can get testimonials from promi- 
nent men that know just how I was. I could tell you a great deal more, but 
time is limited. I had to be propped up in a chair, my knees were swollen, 
my feet looked like glass bottles. 1 had not had a good night’s rest in two 
years till I took “5 DROPS,” andI had a constant raising in my mouth. 
This is not half I could write about my sufferings. 
ALLEN M. SAGE, Ionia, Mich. 


16¢ Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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Mention this paper. 


ACENTS WANTED 






the soil in one operation. 
Cast steel and wrought iron—practically indestructible. 
Cheapest riding harrow on earth. 





DUANE H. NASH, Sole M’f’r., (and 30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 


CRUSHER 
ARROW, « LEVELER 
soils, all work. 
, pulverizes, turns, 








For all 
Crushes, cuts, lifts 







levels 


$8.00 and up. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
8 N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 
§Millington, New Jersey, 












WE’LL CUT and MAKE to YOUR MEASURE 
ASUIT of fine imported ALL WOOL material 
in the latest style just as you want it 


FOR Agents Wanted, $52 Day. 
Write for Particulars, 

Tt will be cut ce tallored by expert workmen; richly lined, 
elegantly finished and EQUAL TO OTHER TAILORS $20 SUITS. 
We'll ship the suit C.0.D. by express and allow you to try iton 
before you pay one cent; if nota perfect fit or exactlyas repre- 
rented pay nothing and the express agent will return it to us. 
WE MAKE OTHER SUITS FOR $12 and $15. WRITE QUICK 
FOR FREE SAMPLES, self-measurement blanks and tape line. 
LOUIS C. VEHON (CO, 157 W.daekson St.,Chicago, Il, 






















Wurlitzer "324° Band 


Instruments of all the in qual- 
ity and price. Clarinets, Trumpets, Drums 
Fifes and all known instruments at prices 
you can’t afford to miss. Band Catalogue 
128-p. and sample parts band and orches- 
tra music free. Specify Catalogue bt - 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Go, rastsci'ts 


104 E. Fourth Street, 


RELIABLE MEN in every 
locality, local or traveling, to * 
troduce a new discovery ane 
keep our show cards tacked up 
on trees, fences and bridges 


throughout town and country; steady employment; cour 
mission or salary; $65.00 PER MONTH AND EX; 
PENSES not to exceed $2.50 per day; money deposi 

in any bank at start if desired. Write for particul? O LY. 
THE GLOBE MEDICAL ELECTRIC CO.,BUFFALO,N. 2. ° 


mention 








When writing to acvertisers_be sure 4 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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American Acriculturist 


« FARM « MARKETS *« GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 61 


Petunias for the Window and Garden. 
GEORGE R,. KNAPP, NEW JERSEY. 





Petunia seed is very fine; hence the soil 
should be well pulverized. Use a box about 
three inches deep,with an inch in depth of 
broken pieces of pets or stones for drainage at 
the bottom of the box. Fill in with the fine 
soil; press down firmly with the hand and sow 
the seed quite thickly over the surface of the 
soil. Then cover lightly with more soil, put- 
ting on just enough to cover the seed. Set this 
box in a warm room and keep the soil moist. 
The young plants will soon appear, and when 
they have formed two or more character 
leaves, which will be when they are about an 
inch and a half high, they may be transplant- 
ed to other boxes, or to the open ground,if the 
weather is sufficiently warm. Or, if desired, 
two or three of the small plants may be put in 
a pot four or five inches in diameter, enrich- 
ing the soil, where they will make a good 
growth before the spring. 

The petunia may be had in the winter by 
sowing the seed in the late fall in the manner 
described, and potting the young plants. If 
the main shoot is pinched back after it has 
reached a hight of some six or seven inches,it 
will induce a side growth of branches, which 
will give a short and stocky plant, much pref- 
erable to a long aud spindiing one. After the 
plants in the pots have bloomed,allow them to 
rest for two or three weeks. Then cut back 
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the branches to within three or four inches of 
the soil, and give considerable water, enrich- 
ing the soil, if necessary, using either well 
rotted stable manure, or liquid manure for the 
purpose. Comniercial plant foods may be used 
to advantage during the season of bloom,if the 
blossoms are small or are not borne in profu- 
sion. [Our engraving herewith presents a 
reproduction of some petunia plants which 
grew and bloomed in our library window all 
during Jast spring. After danger of frost was 
over they were planted outdoors in a rich bor- 
der, and tke branches layered and pegged 
down in all directions. In a short time they 
covered the entire ground, producing a contin- 
uous mass of many shaded, brilliant flowers 
among the rich, green foliage all summer and 
loéng after more tender vegetation had been 
killed by early frosts. For further valuable 
articles on plants and flowers, see Pages 304 
and 305, of this issue.—Eds. | 





The Cowpea Is a Wonderful Renovator of Soil 
the value of which is not yet generally recog- 
nized, even in the south where it has been 
most largely grown and experimented with. 
At the Louisiana station (Bulletin 40) 63 
varieties have been tested. For vines and for 
green manuring, the best varieties are the Un- 
known, Black, Clay and Red, while the 
strictiy bunch varieties, Whippoorwill, Blue, 
Blackeye, ete, give larger returns in peas. 
Cowpeas can be converted into hay or pre- 





No. 10 


served as silage, both being palatable and 
nutritious as food for stock. A three years’ 
rotation with five crops (oats, cowpeas, cot- 
ton, and corn and cowpeas,) with suitable 
fertilizers for each crop has been found most 
effective in building up worn soils. If the 
vines are not plowed under, they should be fed 
to stock and the manure put on the land. Plots 
on which thiscrop had been grown for three 
years showed an estimated gain of 190 lbs per 
acre of plant food in the soil where the crop had 
been removed, and nearly 400 lbs per acre 
where it had been plowed under. For econ- 
omy’s sake, it is recommended for the growth 
to plow under the green manure in the fall 
and sow the ground laterin some winter crop, 
like rye, to be turned under if a spring crop 
is desired. 





The Lull in Butter Exports continues, Jan 
shipments abroad being only 599,000 Ibs 
against six times that much last year. Most 
of this cleared from New York, with Boston 
exporting next to nothing against a liberal 
quantity last season. Foreign conditions are 
not favorable to an active movement, but trad- 
ers on this side the ocean are not discouraged 
and will endeavor to increase the business. 





In Corn Culture moderately light applica- 
tions of manure have proven more beneticial 
than heavy ones, particularly on the prairie 
lands of the central west. 
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Farming on Shares. 
JOHN W. TODD, VIRGINIA. 


Tenant farming is on the increase. There 
are several plans. Perhaps the most common 
is for the tenant to furnish all stock, as well 
as all labor, dividing equally the crops. 
Sometimes the landlord furnishes the horses 
and feed, and receives two-thirds of the crop. 
The cost of fertilizers, when used, is divided 
according to the share of crop received. The 
tenant usually has house, garden and firewood 
free. He must deliver the landlord’s share of 
the crop to the nearest station. 

Farming on shares has advantages as well 
as disadvantages. The owner of the farm gets 
more money out of it than he could by farm- 
ing it himself, supposing, of course, that he is 
not biessed with boys to do the work without 
hiring help. Tnat is to say, where the owner 
has to hire extra labor for all the work 1nci- 
dental to raising and harvesting crops, he 
will save money, asa rule, by getting some 
good man to farm for him fora share of the 
crop. The trouble often is to get a good man. 
They are not plentiful. There are more of the 
other sort. Unless care is taken, the owner 
will bargain with one who is ‘“no good,’’ and 
svho will make nothing (but trouble) for him- 
self or the owner either. 

The greatest disadvantage of the tenant 
system is the difficulty of keeping up the fer- 
tility and appearauce of the farm when rent- 
ed. The owner can, and certainly should, in 
the contract, reserve the right of naming the 
rotation of crops, require the tenant to haul 
and spread the manure, and do all the farm- 
ing in a hushandlike manner. And yet there 
are many things that could be done to help 
the fertility,as well as the appearance, of the 
farm that a tenantcannot be expected to do. 
After all, whether it is better to farm on 
shares must depend on the circumstances sur- 
rounding each particular case. 

Seeding Timothy in Spring. 


AN ILLINOIS FARMER. 








The most common method of seeding timo- 
thy in this state is to sow on winter grains in 
autumn or spring, but preferably spring. In 
my experience spring seeding has always giv- 
en best results, although 1 have occasionally 
secured a crop from sowing -with fall wheat 
by means of the seeder found on most wheat 
drills. 

For sowing timothy on winter grains in 
spring I generally apply the seed with some 
kind of a seeder at the rate of 10 to 12 lbs per 
acre when the ground is yet frozen, usually 
about the middle of March. The freezing 
and thawing cover the seed by the time the 
weather is warm enough to germinate it, and 
no further attention is necessary. Results 
will be satisfactory if during the spring and 
early summer rains are sufficiently frequent 
to keep the plant growing and enable it to get 
a good root growth. Should the season, how- 
ever, be dry during the fore part, results will 
be disappointing. This has been notably true 
for the past four or five years and other meth- 
ods had to he adopted. 

One that has proved quite satisfactory in my 
case is to delay the seeding until the frost is 
all out of the wheat ground and the surface is 
quite mellow, and then sow on the seed quite 
heavily and go over the field first with a 
light smoothing harrow. This will cover the 
seed to a sufficient depth and compact the up- 
per layers of the soil so that enough moisture 
will be retained to induce germination and 
supply the young plants until roots are suffi- 
ciently developed to draw moisture from  be- 
low. It is often advisable, however, to go over 
the field with a roller after harrowing. This 
will further compact the soil and assist in re- 
taining the moisture. To one who has had no 
experience, this harrowing the wheat might 
appear to be a bad practice, as some of the 
plants are apparently torn out and quite 
roughly used. Experience proves, however, 
that instead of being a detriment, it is an ad- 
vantage, resulting from a compact of the soil 
or a stirring around the roots. In ’a 40 acre 
whaemt field, half ot which was treated in this 
manner and half of which was left untreated, 
the portion harrowed grew more vigorously 
and produced more wheat of a better quality 








FARM AND FIELD 


than the other. I have tried this for a number 
of seasons and the result has always been the 
same. 

This method does not furnish a hay crop the 
first year and to do this I have founa that 
seeding timothy alone is by far the most sat- 
isfactory method. I prepare a piece of ground 
in the spring as for sowing oats, harrow it 
until the surface is moderately fine, then sow 
on the timuthy seed and go over the field once 
with a smoothing or bush harrow to cover it 
sufticiently. If conditions are favorable a 
crop of hay can be secured the first year. The 
young grass sometimes cannot keep down the 
weeds the first season,so when they are six or 
eight inches high the field must be gone over 
with a mower. Allow the tops to remain and 
they will form a mulch for the young grass 
which will be greatly beneficial. Some sea- 
sons the growth will be sufficiently strong to 
keep down weeds after that. If, however, it 
is not very vigorous the weeds will have to be 
mowed twice. With this method a hay crop 
the first season must not be expected, but a 
good start is usnally obtained and a first-class 
yield will result the following season. 

The main point in sowing grass seeds of all 
kinds is to have them covered just enough to 
enable the young plants to get considerable 
root growth before dry weatber comes on. 
This can only be done by having a firm, com- 
pact soil and the seeds moderately well cov- 
ered. The old practice of sowing seeds on 
top of the ground, plowed or unplowed, must 
be discontinued, as drouths are now so fre- 
quent that the method is wholly impractica- 
ble. 





Sow Northern Grown Oats. 


Ss. H. BURLINGAME, NEW YORK. 





Of the many suggestions from subscribers 
in regard to oat culture, none have appeared 
to give to the judicious selection of seed the 
consideration it should receive. Admitting 
that the ground should be properly plowed 
and carefully. titted to insure success, the re- 
sult will be a disappointment and failure un- 
less the seed is sown that is suitable for each 
individual locality. 

For large yields thisemust invariably origi- 
nate from some point north,where the seasons 
are shorter, the weather moist and where the 
oat reaches its greatest perfection. Each year 
hundreds of carloads of western oats are sown 
by farmers of the eastern and middle states, 
Occasionally these are specially prepared for 
the purpose intended, but more often come 
and are sold directly from the thresher and 
contain large quantities of the worst weed 
seeds. At their best these oats are not suited 
to our climate and comparatively short sea- 
sons, and almost invariably resultin a good 
vield of straw but a small yield of grain of 
inferior quality and light in weight. 

After repeated trials with home and western 
seed endeavoring to raise what I considered 
a fair yield, I decided it could not be done. 
Consequently in the spring of 1895 I imported 
from northern Ontario a quantity of choice 
white Banner oats. These have more than 
met my expectations and gavea yield of 60 
busheis per acre on eight acres in ’95 and ’96 
and 50 bushels per acre on 27 acres the past 
harvest without fertilizer of any description. 
A test made with seed obtained from one of 
our largest and best known seed bouses sown 
side by side with the Canadian proved the 
latier vastly preferable as to yield and quali- 
ty of straw. The one rusted and lodged bad- 
ly while the other stood firm and bright. The 
result of these experiments and the large lo- 
cal demand for these oats clearly proves to 
my mind the superior merit of northern 
grown seed. 





The Best Way to Select Seed Corn, 


A. D. SHAMEL,. 





The watter of selecting seed corn is of much 
more importance than is ordinarily supposed. 
Careful tests at the Illinois experiment sta- 
tion show that by selecting seed from a stalk 
with wide leaves during three or four years a 
variety was secured with constantly increas- 
ing width of leaf. ‘Then in another test of 
selecting seed from two-eared stalks a variety 
of corn was developed with a greatly increased 











The ear itself can be greatly 
improved by using for seed only kernels frum 
well developed specimens. 

An item of serious loss in corn growing is 


pumber of ears. 


the prominence of barren stalks. These not 
only cause loss by the absence of ears which 
they should be,r, but by fertilizing other stalks 
a poor grade of corn is produced. The only way 
to get rid of this feature is to take great care 
in selecting and growing the seed. The only 
way to do this is to begin before the crop is 
planted. 

Select a good piece of ground away from 
other fields of corn and large enough to grow 
ail the seed needed for the following season. 
Determine what variety you want to grow and 
fix in your mind a favorite type. Plant seed 
the first year and cultivate well. As soon as 
possible cut out all the poor and weak stalks. 
When the ears begin to set, go throug the 
field and remove all barren stalks. This will 
take but a short time and is easily done with 
acorn knife or hoe. Leave only two or three 
stalks in a hill, preferably two, in order that 
each ear may be fully developed. When the 
crop is matured select the best developed ears 
from the most vigorous stalks. Store in a se- 
cure place, where the corn will remain dry 
and where excessive cold will not injure it. 

A good bain is all right, if care is taken not 
to allow rats or mice to get into the bin. Dur- 
ing the winter before seeding time, go over 
this corn, and select ears which come nearest 
to the type yon have in mind. In this way a 
uniformity will be secured which will not 
only improve the appearance of the crop after 
it is harvested, but will greatly invrease the 
yield. Do this year by year and you will soon 
be surprised at the great improvement in your 
corn crop. 





Ground Plan for Barn. 
The accompanying ground plan of a general 
barn is suitable for many localities where a 
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PLAN FOR GENERAL BARN 


small dairy of cows is kept, enough horses to 
operate a small farm and a flock of sheep. 
The stalls for the horses must be five feet 
wide and for the cows four. The barn can 
be made any size desired. It will hold all 


the feed necessary, including roots and ensi- 


lage. A room in one corner is set aside for 
tools. The hay bay extends from the floor to 
the roof. Hay fodder and sheaf oats are 


stored in the mow above the animals. 





Burr Knapp’s Farm Furrows. 





Cow managers are more svarce than con- 
gressmen. 

Butter the plain bread of farm 
fruits, fowers and simple luxuries. 

If most farmers were skilled the 
would starve. 

Convenience vils the machinery of farm life. 

Don’t think that all the best chances are for 
the other fellow or on the othe: side of the 
earth. 

While you wonder what to do next stir the 
soil. 


life with 


unskilled 


- I ———____ 


Tobacco Dust as an Insecticice.— Prof Sted- 
man of the Missouri station considers tobacco 
dust superior to any other insecticide. As a 
fertilizer it is worth all it costs ana as an in- 
secticide against the woolly aphis is worth 
much more. In nurseries it may be placed 
in small trenches dug along tke grafts or 
small trees and covered over. The applica- 
tion shouid be repeated every spring. 














DECREASING GRAIN RESERVES. 





Farmers’ Stocks of Wheat 27 Per Cent 
of Last Year’s Crop--Rapid Distribu- 
tion--Corn Surplus Melting Away-- 
Only 40 Per Cent of the 1897 Harvest 
Now on Farms. 





Most estimates of wheat still in growers’ 
hands are simply a previous estimate of the 
crop from which the assumed distribution to 
date has been subtracted. American Agricul- 
turist’s report of stocks on the farm is the result 
of an independent local investigation, in which 
agents in every county report upon the pro- 
portion of the preceding crop which is still in 
first hands in their locality. A careful con- 
solidation of these local returns indicates that 
growers on March 1 still held 26.7 % of the 
wheat crop of ‘97. Applying this percentage 
to the estimate of 589,000,000 bu for the crop 
of ’°97, made by us last Octoher, it indicates 
that there still remains on the farm, for sale, 
fur seed, and for home use, 157,000,000 bu 
wheat. On March 1, ’97, we estimated the 
farm reserve at 124,000,000 bu, a figure 
which the subsequent distribution up to July 
1 proved conservative. It thus appears that 
the farm holdings now are 33,000,000 bu great- 
er than a year ago, and 2,000,000 bu greater 
than in ’95, when wheat was being fed to 
farm animals. 

It is customary at this date to test the accu- 
racy of the preceding estimate of crop produc- 
tion by a comparison of supplies and appurent 
distribution of the year. 
statement the estimates of this journal are 
used for crop production and farm _ stocks; 
the compilation of the Chicago Trade Bul- 
letin for commercial stocks; exports are as 
officially recorded ; seeding at the figure gen- 
erally accepted, and consumption at the rate 
of 428 bu per capita, with an allowance for di- 
rect and indirect substituticn of corn during 
the past twelve months. 

Supply and distribution, on the basis sug- 


gested, between March 1, ’97, and Feb 28, ’98, 
balance as follows: 
Supply Bushels 


Commercial stocks March 1, ’97, 78,000,000 
Farm stocks March 1, ’97 124,000,090 
Crop of 1897, 589,000,000 

Total 791,000,000 

Distribution 

Consumption, ‘97-’98, 320,000,000 
Seed, spring and fall ’97, 57,000,000 
Exports March 1, ’97, to Feb 28, ’98, 182,000,000 
Commercial stocks March 1, ’98, 68.000,000 
Farm stocks March 1, ’98, 157,000,000 

Total, 784,000, 0000 


The percentage of the previous crop and the 





In the following 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


ber this journal declared that we could export 
during the year ’97-’98, at least 200,000,000 bu 
wheat without reducing supplies below the 
low point reached last year. In the eight 
months of this year now expired, our exports 
have reached 148,000,000 bu, making it evi- 
dent that the proposition stated in September 
is likely to be fully sustained. 


PRESENT STOCKS OF CORN ONLY MODERATE, 


Last March American Agriculturist’s report 
showed heaviest reserves on record. Present 
returns show thatthe great surplus from the 
crops of 795 and ’96 is rapidly melting away, and 
of last year’s crop only 40.7 % still remains on 
farms, or when stated in bushels, 743,000,000. 
This is 340,000,000 bu less than was in the same 
position a year ago, and when compared with 
the lideral feeding now going on is buta 
moderate stock. The consumption during 
the past 12 months has been very heavy, both 
because of the liberal supplies of cattle and 
hogs and because of the large amount fed 
before ripened, on account of the severe 
drouth last fall. In addition to this heavy 
domestic use our exports during the same time 
are the largest on record, so that the burden- 
some stocks of the past three years have melt- 
ed away to an extent not yet fully realized. 

The present corn supply is not evenly dis- 
tributed. Some districts like sections of 
Kentucky, Ohio,Indianaand Missouri already 
report a supply not adequate to meet the de- 
mands for local consumption. It must be un- 
derstood that this return does not include 
corn cribbed off the farm, but as such crib- 
bing was almost entirely of ’95 and ’96 corn, 
and as a liberal proportion of this cribbed 
stock was marketed last fall, it is safe to as- 
sume that the total supply of corn on and off 
the farm to-day is little sbort of 500,000,000 bu 
less than at this date a year ago. The percent- 
age still on hand on farms and the rcsulting 
aggregate in bushels, by states, is thus shown: 


FARM STOCKS OF CORN, BY STATES. 


State P cent Bu State P cent Bu 
es 38 6,262,000 Ia, 48 106,920,000 
Pa, 40 15.556,000 Mo, 36 52,268,000 
Tex, 33 22,647,000 Kan, 40 64.016.000 
Ark, 35 13,453,000 Neb, 42 80,019,000 
Tenn, 41 24,971,000 N D, 23 90,000 
W Va, 42 6,024.000 S D, 34 =8, 611,000 
Ky, 45 28,197,000 Cal, 20 400,000 
Oo, 36 37,498.000 Ore, 17 $4,000 
Mich, 89 14,157,000 Wash, 21 58,000 
Ind, - 40 45,900,000 Other, 38 81,346,000 
Til, 46 108,054.000 oe 
Wis, 37 14,863,000 Total, 40. ).7 743,110,000 
Minn, 37 11,716,000 


THE FARM STOCK OF OATS 


varies but little from that reported a year ago, 
35.8 % of the crop, or 291,000,000 bu against 
284,000,000 bu in ’97. The quality of the re- 
maining stock is better than last year, and 
holders are reported as not anxious to sell 
until the prospect of next crop may be known. 








Low-Down, Broad -Tity 
Farm Trucks originated 
with us and we still sell 
direct to farmers three- 
fourths of all that are used. 
We build ten styles of farm 
wagons, extra wheels for 
old wagons, and milk 

dler’s wagons. Steel Wheel Trucks, 18. 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON CO., 
Free Wagon for P1663. SAGINAW, MICH. 









total amount still in first hands, by _ states, 
are as follows: 

FARMERS’ WHEAT RESERVES, BY STATES, 
State P cent Bu State Pcent Bu 
NE, 31 118,000 Ia, 32 5,649,000 
N Y, 37 3,182,000 Mo, 24 3,816,000 
Pa, 36 §©7,974,000 Kan, 27 17,573,000 
Tex, 21 1,507,000 Neb, 28 6,715,000 
Ark, 30 709,000 N D, 23 10,455,000 
Tenn, 30 3,436,000 SD, 27 8,207,000 
W Va, 25 1,454,000 Cal, 10 3,564,000 
Ky, 32 4,624,000 Ore, 25° 4,645,000 
0, 33 12,632,000 Wash, 26 5,330,000 
Mich, 27 7.023.000 Okla, 25 4,354,000 
Ind, 25 8,339,000 Other, 26 13,588,000 
Ill, 20 2,181,000 als 
Wis, 35 3,545,000 Total, 26.7 157,141,000 
Minn, 30 16,521,000 


For the first time in the history of this series 
of crop reports the figures of supply are larger 
than the distribution, subsequently accounted 
for. The difference is not large, and may be 
easily accounted for by the differing volume 
of the uncounted stock of wheat which is al- 
ways off the farm and not yet into commer- 
cial sight. There is another fact, however, 
which may entirely account for the apparent 
discrepancy. The consumption of the year, 
on the basis of 42 bu per capita, a figure 
Which no one has ever sbown too large, 
would be about 336,000,000 bu: but in defer- 
enee to the public opinion that corn has been 
Substituted tor wheat to some extent it is as- 
sumed in the above statement that 16,000,000 


bu wheat have thus been displaced in our do- 
estic consumption. 


As long ago as Septem- 


NUT AND FRUIT TREES 


Of all desirable varieties. 
Immense Stock. 
300 Acres—60 Years. 


BOOK ON NUT CULTURE, 157 PAGES, 
60 ILLUSTRATIONS, telling how to 
propagate, market and cook them. 


PRICE, $1.00, or free with an order of 
Nut Trees for $5 Catalogue free. 
Parry’s Pomona Nurseries, 
Parry, New Jersey. 





CHINQUAPIN, 





How to Grow 


30,000 Quarts of 
Strawberries in 
30 months fii. 


Send the P.O. address of all the 
Strawberry growers you know, 
and I will mail you, postpaid, the Key to this Live 


Fact. ¢, 5S, PRATT, Reading, Mass. 

















WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 


sell again. At the same time, any- 

one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during ‘either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent ——— of “ Everything i rae 
rden” for 1898 rovided they 
apply by letter F REE ad give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (temas? to cover 
postage. othing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book 
of 200 pages, contains engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
py lemented by 6 full size colored plates 
6 best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSON:Co. 
35237 CORTLANDT STNEW YORK 
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DON’T WASTE Grain 



















or money sowing by hand or SN \ 

with cheap imitations of the SSS WY My 
CAHOON a 
Broadcast aS i 


SEED SOWER 


which is the most 
economical, accurate, 
durable and rapid 
hand seed sower 
made. Acknowledged 
standard of the world 
for past 320 years. 
“Get the Best.” If 
your dealer will not 
supply you write to us, 


‘ t ; ! 
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“ 
POCO CSV CCS CCT Tere 








EVERGREENS, 


ststockin Amer 
ncluding 


» Colorado Blue Spruce 
and Douglas Spruce 
of Colorado. 










$1.50 


POTATOES a Bbl. 


Seed POTATO avers in America. 
The saabars Nord gf Fad bennsl ra Early 













1 oneee sample TLSALZER SEED CO., 


PRAY PUMPS 
DAISY’) ucket—barrel. Continuous stream 








60 ft. est for orchard, garden, 
house. ae sold. Have every im- 
rovement. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
ex. paid: No.1, tin, 1.50; No. 2, iron, @23 
No, 5. all brass, @4. Catalogue free. Agents 
‘anted. W. M. Johnston & Co. Box 59,Uanton, 0. 


COLUMBIAN RASPBERRY. 


The originator offers 175,000 highest grade Trans 
plants, and 125,000 Tip Plants. all to be closed out at low 
est rates. Send for circular Ww - prices. 

THOMPSON, 
‘on iginator, Oncida, N. ¥ 


JAPAN PLUMS Large stock of best varieties. Full 
*» assortment of trees and plants. Cat- 
alogue free. Prices low. Address The Geo A. Sweet 
Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. ey. 











THE “FANCY MARKET.” 
ey An YBARS 


200acresin plants. W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, Obte 
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THE MAPLE INDUSTRY. 


Making Gilt Edge Maple Products. 


Anybody can tap atree, draw the sap and 
evaporate it to a syrup, bus the making of 
strictly gilt edge maple products is the result 
of a therough understanding and a close ob- 
servance of certain almost invariable rules. 
In a sense, learning tou make good maple sug- 
aris a trade in itself, which has been brought 
toa high degree of proticiency in the old es- 
tablished maple sugar districts in Vermont, 
northern Onio, Michigan, etc. 

Asa result of recent inquiries made by 
American Agriculturist among best posted 
prosiucers, both eastand west,a few essentials 
are brought out and insisted upon as nec- 
essary in practically all instances, in order 
to turn off a product which will command 
highest prices. The genera) testimony of ex- 
perts may almost be summed up in the two 
words, cleanliness and rapidity in handling 
sap. While location and soil, no doubt, have 
something to do with flavor and color, ret the 
points just named are after all the prominent 
ones. ‘The sap is to be gathered frequently, 
stored in tinned or other desirable metal ves- 
sels, and boiled down as speedily as possible, 
straining the syrup through a suitable strain- 
er, felts being preferred by many. If old woocd- 
en buckets are used for gathering sap they 
should be thoroughly cleansed before using. 
Many ofthe best sugar makers in Vermont 
instead of using wood utensils insist upon 
having metal. Shallow boiling, as so success- 
fully accomplished through the use of up-to- 
date evaporating apparatus, will be apparent- 
ly more popular than ever this season. 





Maple Sap Sensitive to Abuse. 


L. R. TABOR, VERMONT, 





For an ideal sugar bush and camp the 
dip or inclination should be toward the east 
or southeast. Having such a location,a build- 
ing in which to do the boiling 1s necessary, 
with evaporators of suflicient capacity to take 
care of all the sap that the teams can haul to 
the tanks during the day. To make the best 
maple sweets, the «ap will have to be boiled 
to syrup within 24 hours after it leaves the 
tree, and the sooner it is boiled the better tor 
tlavor and color. Forthe first 24 hours the 
change is not so perceptible, but from that 
time there will be a noticeable deterioration, 
and sap that has stood in bneket or holding 
tank for 48 hours will never make ‘‘ gilt-edge’’ 
product. 

A large percentage of sugarmakers, I have 
reason to believe, are very careless in the 
matter of strict cleanliness in conduct- 
ing operations, seemingly taking the ground 
that it is not possible to make a filthy 
article of maple sweet, as the sweetness 
will hide all such defects. But maple sap and 
syrup are very sensitive to abuse, and the 
man that does not exert himself to make and 
keep everything in and about the sugar camp 
strictly clean, can never hope to make a gilr- 
edge article. No first-class sugarmaker wiil 
be satisfied with anything short of thoroughly 
painted wood or metal utensil®, nor willa 
slight in the washings and scaldings of these 
utensils after the seasun is through give him 
an easy conscience. 

a 

For Clearing Maple Syrup.—Reduce the sap 
to 11 lbs syrup to the gallon, strain hot from 
evaporator through two thicknesses of>* light 
weight cotton that is napped on both sides. 
This will remove every atom of sediment 
and the syrup is ready to van as soon as strain- 
ed. I have practiced this method for years 
and never yet found any settlings in the bot- 
tom of can.—[{B. M. Graves,Sullivan Co, N H. 





Best Weather for Maple Sugar..—-This is 
when it freezes quite hard nights and is not 
warm enough to mels the ice in the sap until 
about 2 pm, when the air will begin to cool 
off and the sap will not become very warm. 
Boil the sap about as fast as it will run.—/[D. 
N. Farrand, Caledonia Co, Vt. 

Rolled Ground when dry shows an increase 
in soi] moisture for the first few «lays, but a 
large ¢eccrease during a period of 32 days. 





HORTICULTURE 


LARGE AND SMALL FROITS. 
With the Grape Shippers. 


The results of the past season were only 
measurably satisfactory to producers, as 
shown in some of the reports ot shipping as- 
Suciations just made public. Prices were low- 
er than earlier boped. While the demand was 
liberal in the aggregate, certain markets were 
overstocked at times and there was consider- 
able competition among the various shipping 
interests, frequently tesnIiting in cut rates. 
Among the recent reports at hand is that of 
the Northern Ohio Grape Co, covering the sea- 
son of ’97-'98, with general office at Euclid, O, 
A. J. Nuhfer, manager, and shipping stations 
at eight different points in the grape belt. 
According to Manager Nuhfer’s reports, a to- 
tal of 1,128,000 bskis were shipped (nearly all 
9-lb) equal to 422 cars; total cash received 
$91,168; gross average for 9-lb bskts 8.09c; 
gross average for 5-lb bskts 7.41¢c; cash paid 
various branches $88,361; general office ex- 
penses $2892, 

The report of the directors says the manager 
was embarrassed by having a number of cars 
for disposal which, on account of poor con- 
dition ot grapes on arrival at destination, 
could only be sold at luw prices; also that 
there was a disposition among shippers to 
rush grapes to market which were not fully 
ripe, this serving to demoralize conditions; 
finally that another just cause of complaint by 
the purchaser was that ofslack filled baskets, 
even though the package was up to the stand- 
ard weight of 9lbs. The entire cost of the 
business to the company, both general and lo- 
cal, was a shade iess than $c per bskt, leaving 
asmall margin for profit, which the members 
have received. Mr Nuhfer has been engaged 
as manager for next season. 

A total of 1,126,000 9-l1b bskts grapes 
were handled by T. S. Clymonts of Cleve- 
land, representing shipments from 18 
stations, equal to 462 cars; in addition 67,- 
091 5-lb bskts. The total amount receiv- 
ed was $94,398. The average price fur 9-lb 
bskts was 8.03c and for 5-lb bskts_ 6.1e. 
The largest quantity shipped from any one 
station was 292,000 9-lb bskts loaded at Dover, 
at an average price of 7.95c. Of the quantity 
last named 249,000 bskts were Concords, Wor- 
dens and Moores,selling at an average of 7.72¢ 
per 9-lb bskt; other shipments from Dover 
averaged in price as follows: Niagaras 11.77c; 
Ives, 6.75¢c; Delawares, 15.72c; Catawbas, 
11.87c. Mr Clymonts advocates a central sales 
agency where an executive board of three in 
continuous session may direct the disposition 
of the grapes, and believes that by some such 
method producers will receive better net re- 
turns. 








Important Fruit Meeting. 





The third annual fruit institute of Michigan 
was held at Grand Rapids. Unlike the usual 
institute, in which a part of the time is given 
up to local papers and discussions, the long 
fruit institute is conducted along agricultural 
college extension lines. This one was con- 
ducted by L. R. Taft, professor of horticul- 
ture at the college, who was assisted by Prof 
W. B. Barrows, entomologist, and Roland 
Morrill, president of the state horticultural 
society. Mr Morrill’s topic was Peach and 
plum culture and at a stated hour in the 
forenoon and again in the afternoon of each of 
the four days, he lectured for 30 minutes upon 
this subject. 

Prof Taft talked each forenoon upon plant 
diseases and their treatment and in the after- 
noon of each day upon small fruit culture. 
The lecturer advised the use of a powerful 
pump, with all parts that come in contact 
with the spraying solutions, of brass, a tank 
with a capacity of eight or ten barrels to hold 
the mixtures and to serve as a platform upon 
which to stand while spraying. A Vermoret 
or other nozzle that will throw a fine, mist- 
like spray and that can be turned to reach 
both sides of the leaves should always be used. 
If this is placed at the end of an extension 
rod it will be possible to reach the top of an 
ordinary fruit tree. To be effectual the spray- 
ing should be thorough enough to cover every 
part of the trees. 








Prof Barrows gave one talk eash day upon 
insects of orchard fruits, imsects of smal] 
fruits, fertilization of flowers and the natura} 
enemies of insects. He spoke of the impur- 
tance of not spraying with poisonous solutions 
while the trees are in flower, as this will also 
destroy the bees, which are necessary for the 
cross-fertilization of the flowers, recent ex- 
periments having shown that with the exce; 
tion of Baldwin and Greening nearly all of 
our apples are self-sterile and require the aid 
of insects to cross-fertilize them, while many 
of the other fruits are a)so self-sterile. 

The program for the evening eessions was 
under the charge of the West Michigan fruit 
growers’ association. One evening was de- 
voted to The relation of nurseryimen to fruit 
growers and was discussed from tlie stand- 
point of the large and small fruit growers as 
well as of nurserymen and tree dealers. An- 
other evening was spentin discussing Meth- 
ods of marketing. The Grand Rapids plan, 
by which the growers take their fruit toa 
marketplace in their wagons, and are there 
met by the buyers who bargain for the fruit, 
and the grower goes home with the money in 
his pucket, has been in operation in that city 
for several years, and has resulted in better 
prices and far better satisfaction than when 
the growers have shipped to commission 
merchants or have shipned to dealers in oth- 
er cities. The central packing house plan has 
been tried the past season at Fernville and 
Shelby and has given satisfactory results, the 
average price of grading, packing and selling 
the fruit being about 18¢ per bu, and as the 
fruit is shipped in carluad lots better prices 
can be secured than when shipped in small 
lots by express. 

Thursday evening was given up to the dis- 
cussion of the Michigan San Juse scale law. 
Its operation was explained and all present 
agreed that some law of the kind was neces- 
sary. The importance of a national law on 
the’subject was urged in order that plants 
shipped by mail and interstate commerce 
might be controlled. The attendance was 
good throughout the eleven sessions, many 
being on hand at all of them. The audiences 
were made up of the best fruit growers of Kent 
and the adjoining counties and numbered as 
high as 350. Much interest was manifested in 
the subjects discussed and the plan of hold- 
ing such meetings was unanimously indorsed. 

cE “SES 
Grow Gooseberries and Currants. 
W. B. SHAUL, IOWA. 


Both of these are much neglected, yet few 
small fruits are easier to grow and none more 
easily handled. The markets never seem to 
be glutted with good gooseberries and cur- 
rants, but if such should be the case they can be 
shipped long distances, or held several days 
in a moderately cool place. Their season for 
marketing is quite extended. 

The chief enemies are mildew of both 
gooseberry and currant, and leaf spot of the 
currant, both of which can be combatted by 
selecting an open location with free circula- 
tion of air and thinning by judicious prun- 
ing. Apptications of bordeaux mixture and 
potassium sulphide do much to keep these 
diseases in check. Downing and Honghton 
are the best gooseberries and should be plant- 
ed together for cross fertilization. Victoria, 
Red Dutch, White Grape, Fay’sand Cherry 
eurrants are the best varieties of currants, but 
the two latter are more susceptible to the at- 
tacks of mildew and leaf spot than the others 
named. Thorough cultivation and plenty of 
manure to keep all plants in a vigorously 
growing condition are great preventives of 
disease. It is generally the weak, sod-bound 
plants and trees which attract diseases and 


insects. 
rm 


Sulphate of Iron as a winter treatment is 
used in France for preventing the black rof 
and other diseases of the grape. The meth- 
od of application is to bathe or sprinkle the 
vines with a 10 % solution of the sulphate and 
then place a small quantity of the powdered 
sulphate around the hase of the vine. 





Sowing Less Seed than is customary is con- 
sidered an effective method of conserving 
moisture in sandy soils. 
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A Picture of Social Life in 


When Fashion Old New York, by 
Graced the Bowery 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON 
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In the MARCH Number of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Four Special Pages on Spring and Easter Fashions, Handsomely Illustrated. 
Rooms of College Girls Photographed. MRS. RORER’S Second 
Paper on Indigestion. MORE THAN 700,000 COPIES PRINTED 


FOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS. ALSO, 


10 cts. per Copy 


a handsome illustrated bookict containing our Prospectus for 1898, 
with portraits of famous writers, and small reproductions of some $1.00 pet Year 


of the illustrations that are toappear in the Journal in future numbers. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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DWYER’S 
1898Catalogue 
Of Fruit Trees, Plants, 
Vines and ornamental stock, 
Standard varieties and novel- 


ties. Prices low; stock first- 


Class. Mailed free. T. J. DWYER & SON, 
Fourteenth year. Cornwall, N. ¥ 


















Your Name xi -css 


plainly written on a postal card and mailed to gag? 


L. J. Farmer, °s Pulaski, N. YaQe 


will secure valuable information on Strawbe 
Culture and catalogue of Berry Plants FREE. 
Write to-day, This ad. will not appear again 











b T F it The coming Strawberry. 
a $ avori e Best of 50 varieties again. 
the past season; 50 other kinds No. 1 stock. 
Rasp.. Black., &c. SECOND CROP 
Seed Potatoes ripen earlier and make larger 
crops than any others. Descriptive catalogue 
free. J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 








1,000 Peach Trees or: 3°" fo" 


nostly branched, with freight prepaid to any station east 
of Miss. river for $19; or 500 for $11. Sample prener 25¢c. 


SCUFCRURSOSTUM AALS LTE CURLS ALSTRRRLASDRSESSASSSSERASOCETTELTIEIL ELT TT 
CAMPBELL’S EARLY snatcwes. 
Be Swailowed. 
“First of all Grapes,” says Rural New-Yorker. Scaled 96 points in possible 100. “Will 

ship round the world.” Early or Late. Insist on our Seals and get what you me 







Largest stock of other Grape Vines, Small Fruits. Elegant Catalogue FREE 
CEORCE S. JOSSELYN, FREDONIA, NEW YORK. 








Other sized trees proportional prices. NSTON, 


——- | 





0x No, 39, Stockley, Del. 


Wellas men have CONSTITU- 

WIT TREES TIONS weak or strong. Con- 

, stitutional Hardiness our 
Specialt . Free Catalogue tells about it. Full line of 
all Fruits, including many new ones. WILEY & CO., 


CAYUGA NURSERIES, Cayuga, N. Y. Established 1847. 












free, write quick,—«a marvel of 
STAR Suit Book decease We OA Re 
Millions of market sorts FYZ0 Wreeed LESS, yet sh Stark, Mo. 


old & new: Ben Davis, Black Ben Da- better quality BROS Rockport, fit, 
vis; Elberta; Red June Jap—EVERVTHiNG, @@eQeqeee is impossible. Dansville, N.Y. 
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Practical Potato Growing. 
G. F. MARSH, ONTARIO. 

The finest quality of potatoes can be grown 
on sandy +oil but the heaviest yield is usually 
obtained where there is considerable vegeta- 
ble or alluvial deposit. Potatoes can be 
grown profitably on almost any soil, with the 
exception of heavy wet clay. 

The yield will be largely governed by the 
preparation of the land. A thorough plowing 
in the fail is undoubtedly the best, for a deep 
soil will hold moisture and thus be ina bet- 
ter condition to withstand drouth. Potatoes 
are also a deep feeding crop.and for this reason 
require a deep, meliow soil in which their 
roots can ramify in all directions. 

In order to obtain the best results, plenty 
of barnyard manure should be applied, as few 
crops will give such good returns from ma- 
nure as the potato. If applied in the 
fall, plow under. If not put out until later, 
it can either be plowed under lightly or 
thoroughly mixed with the surface soil by 
means of a cultivator. Do not plant land un- 
til it is in just the right condition, as there is 
nothing that pays so well as thorough tillage. 
Where sod is to be planted, it is immaterial 
whether it be plowed in the fall or not. Many 
of the most successful growers differ upon 
this point. Some prefera clover sod plowed 
in the spring and the surface well cultivated, 
to any other preparation. It would be ativis- 
able to plow an old turfin the fall so as to 
allow it to rot before spring. The early vari- 
eties should be planted as soon as the land 
san be thoroughly prepared in thespring. For 
the later sorts cultivate the land again and 
plant as soon as through with the other spring 
seeding. 

If goo results are to be obtained, perfect 
seed must be chosen. Select medium-sized, 
well-formed, smooth potatoes, free from scab. 
Practical growers advise different methods of 
cutting, while some do notcut at all. The 
usual method, however, with the best growers 
is to cut in pieces containing from two to 
three eyes. 

Potatoes may be planted either in hills or 
drills. Though the yield will be much the 
same in either case, the latter method is pref- 
erable, for the planting, cultivating and har- 
vesting can be much more easily accomplished 
since horse labor will, to a large extent, take 
the place of hand work. Many very successful 
growers still plant in hills. The drills may be 
30 inches apart for small varieties and 33 or 
35 for the more growthy sorts. Ten to twelve 
inches is a good distance apart in the rows. 
Covertwo or three inches deep with the 
plow, or if the furrows were ridged together a 
plank, scraper or coverer may be used, which 
would cover two rows at once. A common 
and very successful way is to plow the land 
lightly, planting in every third furrow. Those 
who grow potatoes on a large scale will find it 
profitable to use a regular planting machine. 

If dry weather is feared roll the land im- 
mediately after planting. Harrow the ground 
just as the potatoes.are coming through. It 
will be wise to repeat this once or twice. 
Never plant potatoes in a field where the crop 
was formerly affected with either the rot or 
the scab, for there will be a sufficient num- 
ber of spores left in the ground for several 
years to spread the disease. If either of 
these diseases is feared the best remedy is to 
spray with bordeaux mixture at intervals of 
two weeks. In order to destroy the beetles at 
the same time, paris green may be added in 
the usual proportions, viz, 1 ]b to 200 gallons of 
the mixture. 





Take the Potato Field Fertile. 


Tne difficulty with the ordinary farm potato 
patch is that it is not sufficiently rich to give 
best results. Ordinarily the field is filled 
with weed seeds which almost smother out 
the crop before the season is over. If best re- 
sults are to be obtained, choose a piece of 
ground naturally rich and well drained, hav- 
ing it as near tLe house as possible. If it has 
been fall plowed, so much the better, but if 
not, fertilize heavily any time from now on 
with stable manure, and as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground and the land is dry enough, 
plow under to a depth of three or fuur inches. 





SUCCESS WITH POTATOES 


Harrow several-times and just before the crop 
is to be planted give the land another plowing, 
this time going down to adepth of eight or 10 
inches, provided the soil will permit it. Go over 
this with the ordinary harrow, a disk or other 
deep working harrow, until the surface is in 
the condition of a well-cared-for garden plot. 

Lay off the land in tows three feet apart 
and plant the potatoes 18 inches apartin the 
row. Cover to a depth of three or four inches 
and after planting go over the field witha 
smoothing harrow. As soon as weeds begin 
to appear at all, even before the potatoes are 
up, go over the field with a smoothing harrow 
again and continue this until the plants are 
large enough to cultivate. If all this work has 
been thoroughly done and the land is not es- 
peciaily foul, the potato crop will be in good 
condition to withstand the ravages of insects 
orfungus pests or the effect of drouths. They 
will also be more easily dug when wanted for 
table use and of much higher quality than if 
the field was carelessly prepared and eulti- 
vated. 


How to Prevent Scabs in Potatoes. 





This isa germ disease caused by a minute 
plant growing upon the surface of the tuber. 
It is transferred from one crop to another by 
spores upon the seed crop. If these spores can 
be destroyed on the seed the new crop of pota- 
toes will be practically free from disease. 
This is accomplished most successfully by im- 
mersing the potatoes to be planted in a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate. This substance is 
a heavy white powder which can be obtained at 
any drugstore for about licents an ounce. It 
is deadly poison and must be used with great 
caution. Thestrength recomended is one part 
of the sublimate to 1000 parts of water. That 
is, dissolve two onnces of the sublimate in 15 
gallons of water. This is the strength used by 
surgeons for disinfecting purposes. It is but 
mildly injurious to live tissues of both an- 
imals and plants, but must not be taken into 
the mouth under any circumstances. If one 
has a sore or cut on the hand, it willin most 
cases not only do no harm but aid in healing. 

The length of time that the potato seed 
should be immersed has not been fully deter- 
mined, but an hour and a halfis usually sufti- 
cient to kill the majerity of the spores. Place 
the seed in a loosely woven coffee sack. If the 
potatoes are dirty they should be washed be- 
fore being treated. The solution corrodes all 
metal and therefore must be placed in a wood- 
en vessel,such as a large barrel or a hogshead. 
Allow the pevetosn to soak the required length 








of time, then take them out and spread where 
they will dry quickly. The germinating power 


of unsprouted potatoes is nut injured in the 
least by this treatment. In some Indiana tests 
it was found that even a half hour’s treat. 
ment is very efficient; keeping the tubers in 
the solution six hours is unnecessary. If the 
potatoes have unfortunately sprouted hefore 
treatment, the length of time they will remain 
in the solution must be reduced. 

Cut the potatoes after they have dried and 
plant at once in ground which has never grown 
diseased potatoes. The cost for treating seed 
will not exceed 50 cents per acre and the labor 
and trouble are not sufficient to b9 considered 
serious obstacles. At the New Jersey station 
treatment with sublimate for rot has been 
found fully satisfactory. This trouble does 
not appear until about the middle of summer, 
consequently the best pian is to plant early 
varieties that will mature early and thus es- 
cape the disease. Of course a second crop 
must not be planted upon an infested field. A 
few planters recommend heating the seed 
tuber for a few moments to nearly 100 degrees, 
Plant upon a naturally well-drained soil and 
hill up well around the plants at the last plow- 
ing. If the crop has been infested during the 
summer, rake and burn the vines as soon as 
possible. Let the potatoes dry out thorough. 
ly in the field, then store them in a cool, dry, 
airy place, taking care to first remove all the 
rotten tubers. 

In a recent bulletin, Prof Arthur of the In- 
diana station gives the results of soaking scab- 
by seed potatoes in a solution of formalin, va- 
rying in strength from one part in 800 of wa- 
ter to one part in 40 parts of water. No inju- 
rious effect was noticed in the germinating 
quality of the seed and result indicates that 
this fungicide is a successful one for scab. In 
addition to the tests made at the station, four 
farmers in different localities used the treat- 
ment and all reported favorable results. One 
advantage of formalin over corrosive subli- 
mate is that it is not a poison and consequent- 
ly there is no danger in usingit. Vr Arthur 
thinks that the formalin is equal to corrosive 
sublimate and recommends a solution of one 
part of formalin to 300 parts of water. This 
strength solution is made by dissolving eight 
ounces of formalinin 15 gallons of water. 
Soak the potatoes in this for two hours. 


anita 

Nova Scotia Potatoes —Out of 770,000 bu ex- 
ported from Canada last year 576,000 bu orig- 
inated in the province named. The best cus- 
tomers were the Spanish W I, British W I, 
Newfoundland, the U S and British Guiana. 














And full line of 
Potato Machinery 


The line 
very Machine t 
Mechan 


a potato crop to the minimum. 


WITT Td 


Are Without an Equal. 


embraces Potato Cutters, Weeders, Two and Four Row Sprayers, Potato Diggers and Sorters. 
Ei Best that Long Experience, 

cal Skill and Good Material can Make. 

The use ot this line of machinery Leng the cost of producing 

Send for FREE illustrated 

catalogue. Herein are embodied the secrets of Potato Success. 








Aspinwall Mfg. Go. 
60 Sabin St. Jackson, Mich. 
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Tn hill or drill, 
which way you 
will, this little 
machine will 

fill the bill. 

















The better you do it, the better it pays. The Gardener whouses the 
“ Planet Jr.” No.5 Hill Dropping Seeder gets most for his labor, 
& because he can do the most work with the least labor. 
seed drills the work of two days is accomplished in one. The seed is 
planted better, grows better, produces most. 
gg — 4 dropping the seed continuously or in hills. 


All you have to do is to guide the machine, 
and a boy can do that. 
“Planet Jr.’’ Machines for many other uses. 
If you would know all about them, 
send for the ‘‘Planet Jr.” Book for 1898. 
8.L. Allen & Co. 1107 Market St. Phila. 



















With one of these 
This drill works 


There are many other 














A NE w TREATISE ON MANURE — 


which tells all about the best and most economical gp 
ways of making, panaengens applying farm yard 3 


manure and he Kern ut 


The ure Sp sacee 
Manure 


Peprenie all kinds of manure 
than can be done by hand. se tase 


18 years. The machine is greatly ——— 


for (emp we send the book FREE on application. # 


IP & BURPEE MFG. CO. 
Syracuse. N. 
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Market Gardeners’ Symposium. 


Leading market gardeners .of the. middle 
states reporting to tbe American Agriculturist 
decide that the following varieties of market 
yegetables give the best results. The kinds 
are given in the order of their choice as indi- 
cated by the number of votes. Where the re- 
port Was accompanied by remarks these are 
given in parenthesis. 

Root Crops.— Beets, 
(Electric highly 


Eclipse, Egyptian, 
commended ;) carrot, Dan- 
ver’s Half Long; onion, Red Wethersfield, 
Red Globe (goed yield and long keeping) ; 
parsnip, Hollow Crown; radish, French 
Breakfast; early turnip, Milan; late turnip, 
White French. 

Other Vegetables.—Asparagus, Palmetto, 
Colossal; pole beans, Horticultural, Crauber- 
ry, Challenger lima; dwarf beans, Bush lima 
(Dreer’s and Burpee’s) ; string beans, Refugee. 
Black Wax (sell best); early cabbage, Wake- 
field (early, good quality); late cabhage, Da- 
nish Ballhead (sells best); caulitiower, early 
Erfurt (sent out under various names); early 
celery, White Plume; late celery, Pascal; 
early corn, Corey, Perry Hybrid; late corn, 
Stowell’s Evergreen,Country Gentieman (fine 
quality, yields well); cucumber for taple, 
White Spine, Early Cluster; for pickling, Bos- 
ton Pickling,Green Prolific, White Spine; egg 
plant, New York Improved Purple; kale, 
Dwarf Scotch and Siberian; lettuce, New York 
Market, Hanson; for greenhouse,Tennis Rall, 
3lack Simson; muskmelon, Jenny Lind, 
Golden Gem, Long Island Beauty; watermel- 
on, Kolb Gem, Phinney’s Early; early peas, 
Nott’s Excelsior (productive, early and 
good); medium and late peas, Champion of 
England; pepper, Ruby King; radish, Bell; 
rhubarb, Victoria; winter squash, Hubbard 
(profitable) ; summer, Crookneck; early to- 
mato, Favorite; late tomato,Improved Trophy. 

Seeds for the Garden, 
A. L, NAY, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





rie seed and plant catalogs are now out 
and it is a good time to send in your order 
while you have leisure to makea cureful se- 
lection, as an order sentin a hurry is seldom 
if ever satisfactory. Seeds, plants and bulbs 
may all be ordered at one time and the order 
placed early, if you will state at about what 
date the plants and bulbs are wanted. Fora 
main crop I always order seeds of well-tested 
varieties, never the novelties, although I try 
some of the new sorts every year and fre- 
quently find something of value. 

I have been told that the Chinese lantern 
plant which some seed dealers are advertising 
is only another variety of the well known 
ground cherry or strawberry tomato. Now 
this is a desirable fruit, but if the seed once 
gets scattered in a garden the plant is as un- 
desirable as any rank-growing weed. 

When ordering seed do not forget a few for 
an herb bed, as the home-grown are much su- 
perior to those bought in the store. Sage is 
the first choice of herbs, and the leaves are 
largest and best the first year the plants are 
growp. I never keep the roots over but one 
year,and doubt if it pays then,unless you want 
to raise seed. Then there is the fragrant balm 
and lavender, hoarhound for coughs and colds, 
catmint for the baby and pussy and _ severak 
other kinds of herbs you may like. Do not 
forget a paper of parsley seed. Nothing 
equals it for garnishing. It is alsu good for 
flavoring soups, hash, etc. The leaves may 
be dried for use in the winter or a pot of it 
grown with house plants or in the kitchen 
window. Salsify or vegetable oysters are de- 
lightful eating. If you have never tried «ale, 
do so this year. 

The garden lemon and vine peach are ready 
to use when our smaller fruits are gone and 
before we are quite ready to begin to use the 
fruit we have canned for winter. The citron 
melon for preserves deserves a place in every 
garden. Itis usually flavored with lemon 
but pineapple or quince may be used and it 


is delightful when prepared with ginger. 
ec 


Sulphur for Sweet Potatoes.—A teaspoonful 
of sulphur about the roots of each sweet pota- 
to plant has had a decided effect in diminish- 
ing the black rot of sweet potatoes. 


THE GARDEN 


The finesti 
Garden 


in the neighborhood this year, 
will be yours—if you plant 


Maule’s 
Seeds 


x My new Seed and Plant Book for 
’98 contains everything good, old 
- ornew. Hundreds of illustrations. 
Es 
x 


TSA AE NE NEE SAE NE EEE 
rete tt 














Four colored plates. Full of dusi- 
mess cover to cover. 

Maiied free to aliwho mention 
where they saw this advertise- 
ment. Address 


x 
x 
Ey WM. HENRY MAULE, 
x 
x 


1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








> 
We shal] introduce this year for 
the first time the wonderful new 


Mortgage Lifter Potato 
and propose to pay you for trying 
it, by giving cash prices for the 
best six tubers grown in 15898. st 


$3206. for Six Potatoes 
‘own from a single tuber. Tested 
orfour years. Pronounced by ex- 
= the earliest potato grown. 
yhite in color, regular in shape, 
superb quality and enormous 
ylelder. Grow it this season and 
next year you will have seed to sell 
to your neighbors. One single po- 
tato with instructions, 590 Cts. 
We send by fail 

Onc Potato and1 Pkt. each of 
First inthe Market Cabbage, Sure- 
head Cabbage, Climbing Cucum- 


ber, Six Week’s gy and the 
e 


earliest tomato in t world 
together with our book, “SEED$ 
THAT GROW” For 25 Cents. 
Instructions for prize contest in each order 
FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, 
Box73 Rose Hill, N. ¥. 
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Fruit. 


Trees and Vines become hardier, and 
their products better flavored when liberally 
treated with fertilizers containing at least 
10% actual 


Potash. 


FREE An illustrated book which tells what 
Potash is, and how it should be used, is 
sent free to all applicants. . Send your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








New Musk Melon 


“Paul Rose” 


) Mr. PAUL ROSE wri 
Dec. 4th 1897. 


“T have found in my De PS 
experience of nearly 20 | ee as 
) years in melon growing, 
$ that there is an increas- 

ed demand in most of* 
? the large cities of the 
Northern states for 
) salmon-fleshed melons, 
Pand further that the 
» trade prefer their mel- 
yonsin the half bushel 
» Climax basket. The Osage is too large for a 
) basket melon. The Emerald Gem will not stand 
transportation or warm weather, besides it grows 
allsized melons on the same vine. The Paul 
§ Rose corrects these faults, and will carry 
‘ farther, stand up longer, and give better sat- 

isfaction than any salmon-fleshed melon | 
have ever grown. It is the best melon I have 
found for theNorth. My experience with it in 
) Southern Indiana the past season was highly sat- 
) isfactory, except that it grows a little large. I 
) shall discard the Osage and plant the Paul Rose 
> melon instead. This melon I shipped this sea- 
»son to Pittsburgh, Cleveland Toledo, Indiana- 
» polis, Chicago, and other distant points, and in 
every instance it arrived in good condition and 
§ sold for top prices.” 


Market Gardeners 


> 
, will find this the most valuable vegetable novelty 

since we sent out the Osage. 

Pkt. 10c.; 8 Pkts. 25c.; Woz. 80c 

) Price: 1 oz. 50.5 2 ozs. for Sb. 
VAUGHAN’S BARGAIN CATALOGUE is just a little bit 
? better than some others. The illustrations are true 
>to Nature and it “tells the whole story” of the 
> Garden, Lawn andFarm. We mail it FREE with 
Yeveryorder, 50,000 ft. of greenhouses devoted to New 
Cannas Roses, Carnations, etc. We gell most 
) kinds of Seeds at 3c. per packet—half 

the price of others. rite to-day. Fast or West; 
prompt service from Chicago or New York. We 
can surely save you money. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, 


14 Barclay Street, 84-86 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHIC AGO, 
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$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


Sold to farmers’direct. We have ne agents. Send for 
Circular. Low prices for car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


in Purity, Quality, Germinating 
SEED, ALLEN’s XL Ti Bree Bratticuore. vt 





Sugar Beet Seed sina'tor’ Greuar 


to AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, 52 Dey Street, New York. 








j —A CHOICE RIVER FARM for 
a e tobacco, truck, sugar beets and all 
BOX 65, Chemung, N. Y. 


ForS 


kinds of crops. 
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and CLIMAX 
SIX-ROW 


Horse power or hand pump. |! 
most perfect sprayers ever built. 
cotton or vegetables at one passage—30 acres a day—throw 3 ¢ 
sprays in any part of a tree, or 4 or more sprays at once in the 

e worked anywhere in any weather. Catalog, contains formulas, 4 
spray calendar, etc., seut free. , 


i Titi iti ih i hi i i a a hin ly nt 


SPRAYERS 


Most _practical, simplest, most durable, 2 
ither will spray 6 rows of potato 4 


Tewvuvuwvve 


THOS. PEPPLER, Box 21, Hightstown, N. J 


* 4 

















Produce Paying Crops. 

Catalogue Free. Not many pictures, but 
Lots of Good Seeds, Plants, Trees, and 
Potatoes for your money. #300 in prizes. 
FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, O. 








SEEDS 


5,000,000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS, CARRI¥F, THE QUEEN OF STRAWBERRIES. The Ohio Ex- 


perimental Station says, after two years’ trial, it is ay iinprovement both in color and firmness of Haverland and_rec- 


ommenals it. ( 
of Michel’s Early (simply wonderful). 
1,000,000 Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants. 


A. L. Root, of Medina, Ohio, says Earliest ripened with him the past season, at least two weeks ahead 
Only a limited number of these plants for sale, don’t delay if you want them, 
Address 1 HOMPSON’S SONS, Rio Vista, Va. 














DISTRIBUTION 





HAMMOND’s FREE, 


Government Free Seeds are simply “not in it.” 


Tointroduce the Best Michigan Northern Crown New Land Seed Potatoes, Farm, 
Garden and Fiower Seeds everywhere, I will give away, ABSOLUTELY FREE, 500,000 k- 


ets of choicest Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
Book from which you may select FREE your supply of seeds for an entire garden. 


Get de file; ; 
we're very busy. HARRY N. HAMMOND, Seedsman, Bx. 21, Decatur, Mich. 





Your namo on a postal card gets m 


Free Seed 
rite to-day, 
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How to Prevent Smut in Oats. 





The hot water treatment for smut is very 
simple. The water is heated in a large kettle 
and kept at 132 to 133. Two half barrels are 
arranged as shown in the illustration, re- 
drawn from Bulletin 50, Wisconsin experiment 
station. One contains cold 
water and the other water at 
110 to 120 degrees. By means 
of a lever suspended from 
the top of a tripod, the bas- 
ket which holds the oats can 
be transferred from one to 
the other easily. As soon 
as the water in the first ves- 
sel falls below the required 
temperature it can be raised 
by adding hot water from 
the iron kettle. The tem- 
perature of the kettle is regu- 
lated by a smaller or larger 
fire. 

The grain is first immersed 
in the half barrel of water 
ut 110-120, so that it may 
be warmed up somewhat. 
The temperature of the iron 
kettle is thus more easily 
maintained. Move the bas- 
ket up and down until all 
‘the grain is thoroughly wet. . 
By depressing the lever the 
oats ure removed from the 
water and allowed to drain 
fora few moments, then are 
lowered into the kettle. Here 
it is moved up and down for 
10 minutes, when it is taken 
out and placed in the vessel containing cold 
water. The graia is then spread out where it 
willdry before being seeded. The temper- 
ature of the water in the kettle must not vary 
more than a few degrees. If it gets too high 
the vitality of the seed will be impaired; if 
too low the smut germs will not be killed. 





How to Buy Fertilizers. 





Connecticut farmers have probably given 
more careful attention to this subject than 
those of any other state. Hence the impor- 
tance and value of the following conclusions 
arrived at after many years’ experience in 
.field and laboratory by Dr E. H Jenkins, 
vice director Connecticut experiment station: 

1. Before buying fertilizers in any quan- 
tity the farmer should decide—from what he 

can find out about bis land and the past and 

prospec tive cropping—how many pounds of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash he will 
use per acre, and whether any particular 
forms of these ingredients are specially desir- 
able. 

This decision, involving as it does some 
thought and study, though it may not accu- 
rately meet the needs of land and crop, will 
make clear to him the uses and limitations of 
fertilizers. 

It is what no one can do for him, and it is 
certainly a great advance over the plan of 
putting on half a ton ora ton of ‘‘fertilizer’’ 
or ‘‘superphosphate’’ per acre, regardless of 
agg but the cost per ton. This last 
— followed by many, 1s like prescribing 

alf a pint of ‘‘medicine’’ per week for a pa- 
tient, without naming either dose or drug. 

2. Thenthe farmer should get, from a num 
ber of sources, quotations of such fertilizer 
chemicals as will serve his purpose, with defi- 
nite guarantees of composition and clear un- 
derstanding as to. rebates in case the goods are 
not as guaranteed, and experiment station 
bulletins calculate what he must pay for the 
quantities of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
omy that he has decided upon, delivered at 
lis freight station. 

5. The purchaser should then reckon what 
he must pay in cash for an amount of factory- 
mixed fertilizer that contains nearly the quan- 
tities of fertilizer ingredients which he has 
determined to apply per acre. The cost of the 
factory-mixed goods will usually be consider- 
ably larger than the cost of unmixed chem- 
icals. 

This difference in cost between the two is to 
be offset against the cost to him of possible 
pulverizing, mixing and hageging the chem- 
icals, and he has lastly to determine which 
will probably be the cheaper method, all 
things considered. 


Of course only those educated to the chem- 
istry of plants and fertilizers can thus com- 





pound their own mixtures. But anyone can 
obtain the ready mixed goods of any desired 
quality. Itis a remarkable fact that, al- 
though so much has been said and printed 
about home-mixing for some years past, only 
a small fraction of the commercial plant tood 
used is sold in that form. The big users of 





TREATING SMUTRED OATS SEED. 


fertilizers, the truckers, market gardeners, 
ete, seem to prefer to buy their fertilizers 
ready mixed. 





Fertilizers Do Not Exhaust the Soil pro- 
vided high grade goods are properly used. 
This is the testimony of thousands of farmers 
who have employed fertilizers freely for many 
years. The facts are set forth in a very prac- 
tical and convincing way in the new pam- 
phlet published by the Mapes Formula and 
Peruvian Guano Co and entitled ‘‘ Farming, 
Fruit and Tubacco Growing up to Date.’’ It 
shows that by the use of the Mapes manures 
of highest quality large yields are obtained, 
while the farms are constantly growing 
stronger. Indeed, practical results from the 
use of these fertilizers have been substantial 
profit, even during the past hard times. As 
we have previously remarked, our own expe- 
rience, extending through a period of over 
thirty years, has always shown the Mapes 
fertilizers to be invariably satisfactory, on the 
truck farm and inthe garden, as well as in 
the field, orchard and meadow. The pamphlet 
referred to is beautifully iliustrated, contains 
the results of the successful practical expe- 
rience of many users of fertilizers, and can 
be obtained free by any of our readers who 
will apply for it to the Mapes Co, 143 Liberty 
street, N Y city, stating that American Agri- 
culturist said so. 





Sulphur for Potato Scab.—After preparing 
my potato seed for planting last season 1 
sprinkled the greater part of 1t with sulphur 
so that each piece was thoroughly coated. The 
remainder I planted in the same field and 
gave all like culture. When digging time 
came those treated with sulphur were almost 
free from scab or other disease, while the un- 
treated seed produced tubers almost worthless 
because of scab.—[S. F. Deane, Nebraska. 





They Like American Oats—During January 
foreigners took 4,621,000 ba oats, nearly 
double the quantity of a year ago, and in sev- 
en months 41 millions against less than 22 
millions 12 months earlier. 

















For full information 

EXTES 20C POWER ~~ this, also best 
~—— orse-power, Thresher, 

= Ss ~~ Clover-huller, Fanning- 


mill, Feed-mill, Rye 
Thresher and Binder, 
Saw -machine (circular 
and drag), Land-roller, 
Steam-engine, Ensilage 
& fodder Cutter, a 


— 7 silo. Address, Geo 
— Harder, 99;.R: 
N.Y @ te. tell anes you Y wish to purchase. 











MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


March April May 
Are the months 
In which to purify 
Your blood with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


The system is now 


In need of such 
A medicine and 
Is most susceptible 
To the benefits 


To be derived 
From it. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is 
Superior to all 
Other preparations 


As a spring medicine 
~ Because it is 
Unequaled for 
Making pure, 
Rich, red blood. 





Sheridan’s 
Condition 
Powder. 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS. 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all LAy 


wa ES 


gTHING O ON N EARTy ens’ 
[AKE HE lle. ERIDAN 


Biro ahecbutely p ure. Highly concentrated. In quan- 
(Bowe tenth o Pa cent aday. No other kind is like it. 
fyoucan’t et itsendtous, Ask first. 
le for 25 cts. in stamps, five a $1. Large 21-41b. 
a mail, $1.20. Six large cans, SS, guaress prepaid. 


rice 50c.) and large can $1.50. 
est oultr 


Paper sent free 
Sample Copy Best 22 Custom House St., iacton, flies 


A NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


N Field and Carden 
Crop. Supplied in car- 
load ‘lots, direct from 
Canadian storehouses, in 
bulk, bags or barrels, un- 
der personal superv ision. 
Guaranteed quality and 
weight. Write for free pam- 
phiet and price-list. 


F. R. LALOR, 
Dunnville, (Box 56) Ontario. 
Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & Co. 


BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
oe beware of adulterated stuff now on the mare 
et. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than: 











Ammonia................+.-. & per cent. 
errr 7 percent. 
PEOCOIM 00.00 ceccccce soos cocese 43 per cent. 
Wicencaes sanhasckdbosisecsa 9 per cent. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 

Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 











Feeding for Eggs. 


ROSE SEELYE-MILLER. 





Corn is a prime heating and fattening food, 
and in cold weather should be fed warm, not 
bot enough to burn the crops of the fowls, 
but warm enough to be comfortable. There is 
little advantage in feeding frosty corn. It re- 
quires a good deal of extra fowl heat to warm 
it, and it can be done more cheaply by the 
farmer than the fowl. 

For a morning feed for laying fowls, a mash 
is an excellent thing. A good one is made of 
corn crushed, cobs and all, oat meal and bran 
and all wet up with milk, just enough to be 
crumbly but not sloppy. Wheat isa fine 
food for laying heus, and in fact all grains 
come in for a share of feeding, the idea being 
to have achange. Hens are almost as fond of 
a change in diet as human beings are, and the 
hens certainly do enough better to make it 
pay. It costs no more to feed a variety than 
it does to keep on one thing all the time. 
Some one says that ifa hen lays two eggsa 
week the first egg pays her board and the sec- 
ond one is profit; this seems a little elastic if 
made to fit eggs at twenty-five cents a dozen 
and eggs at five cents, for they sometimes 
bring no wore than that here. 

All poultry raisers agree on the point that 
activity is much to be desired. After the 
morning mash of oats and bran, or oats and 
corn, a feed of small grain should be scatter- 
ed in straw and the hens allowed to pick it 
out, by scratching and moving about. This 
gives them some exercise. Ground bone is 
one of the best things for poultry, and assists 
in egg production very much. Bone cutters 
are not very expensive, but all do not feel 
they can afford to have them. I have seena 
woman take the bones upon a stone and break 
them with a hammer. The hens gathersd 
around and picked up the flying scraps with 
great avidity, proving that they relished that 
part of the performance, whether the chief ac- 
tor did or not. Clover is not as fully appre- 
ciated as a poultry food as it will be in time 
to come. The heads are preferable and if wet 
with hot water they wiil be devoured with 
very great relish, and will fill a place left 
vacant by the loss of the summer grass and 
other forage the fowls get when running out 
in the summertime. There is a great deal of 
nitrogen and lime in clover that stimulate 
the laying propensities in a hen to a great 
degree. Aimost any kind of vegetable if 
cooked will be eaten with relish, and green 
cabbage will be taken greedily. 

The main thing to keep hens laying is to 
have good layers, to feed fur eggs rather than 
for fat, to make a change, to have something 
to take the place of the green food they get 

\in summer, to have warm quarters, warm 
| enough to prevent freezing the combs. There 
should always be plenty of gravel. We have 
sometimes thrown hard coal ashes in the hen- 
house in winter time and have found them to 
make a substitute for gravel. Bones and meat 
are good —and there, that reminds me of a true 
story, one that came under my own observa- 
tion. A certain man who was working for an- 
other person, owned a stunted calf. That calf 
was the apple of his eye, the light of bis life, 
the joy of his heart, butlo! one day the apple, 
the light the joy,was quenched, for the quad- 
ruped died; there was great mourning, but 
the carcass was given to the hens, and lo, 
they began to lay and laid so much and so 
many eggs that these sold to come to more 
than the real market value of the calf could 
ever have done. The fowls needed just this 
stimulus to start them in the good way and 
they kept it up in a most amazing manner. 

While remembering to feed properly go not 
forget to always keep a supply of drink on 
hand; the fowls like water above freezing,and 
they like milk, sweet, sour or buttermilk. 
Keep the poultry house as clean as you can, 
the fowls free from lice and trust your hens 
to pay for their keeping. Wheat is the best 
single food, if one can have but one kind. 





Capons in Demand .—The outlook for the ca- 
pon business is good. William Vinal,in south- 
eastern Massachusetts, has for many years ca- 

nized his surplus cockerels, keeping them 


until the following May and selling at about 





THE POULTRY YARD 


25c per lb. The itarge breeds are best for this 
purpose.—|W. H. Rudd. 





A Cheap Feed Cooker.—The accumpanying 
illustration represents a cheap feed cooker 
which can be made by 
cutting an ordinary 
wash boiler in two in 
the middle, having an 
ead soldered on anda 
handle attached near 
the top. Into this dur- 
ing the day throw all 
potato parings, vege- 
table parings and other 
matter from the kitchen. Add water and 
place on the stove after the evening meal is 
cooked and let it remain until the space is 
needed in the morning for cooking breakfaat, 
when it is removed. After breakfast is cook- 
ed, it is again replaced and by the time I am 
ready to feed my chickens the whole mess is 
thoroughly couked and is exceilent for mak- 
ing a warm feed for my laying hens. The 
cost is very slight and on many farms old 
boilers otherwise useless can be utilized. 
[Clarissa Potter, Maine. 
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Sore Feet in Chickens.—The remedy for fouls 
or fluid fouls in chickens is to anoint the sore 
with calendula cerate and keep the fowl on 
clean straw. When the sore has gathered, 
give silicea for a few days. 


A New Poultry Supply which is coming 
into some prominence is the H O Co’s 
‘*scratching feed.’’ At the Rochester (N Y) 
show in January this article was exclusively 
used in feeding the pigeons and was pro- 
nounced by Judge H. C. Koons «a practical 
foud. Some of the well-known Rhode Island 
poultrymen are feeding it with the morning 
mash and find it a first rate egg producer. 
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4 GOOD CHEAP FARM WAGON. 











In order to introduce their low metal wheels 


with wide tires, the Empire Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill., 
have placed upon the market a farmer’s handy 
wagon, sold at the low price of $19.95. The wagon 
is only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels, with 4inch tires. 
best material throughout, and — guaranteed 
forone year. Catalogue giving full 

will be mailed upon application to the manufac- 
turers, who also furnish metal wheels at low prices, 
made any size and width of tire to fit any axle. 


This wagon is made of 


description 








7S continued 
worthy deeds. The 


Incubators 


have increased 
first premiums to 200 inks 
7 the 


Praire StateIncb’ torCo. 


a\ \ Homer Citv, Pa. 














The Improved Victor Incubator. 








It is a well-proven fact that in the greater 
part of the United States, the output of poul- 
try products has doubled and in many cases 
quadrupled in the last few years, brought 
about mainly through the increased use of in- 
cubaturs and brooders, which have rendered 
the hatching and rearing of chickens quite 
50 % easier and more certain than by the old 
method with hens. We might add further, the 
greatly increased use of incubators and brood- 
ers is wholly due to the fact that these ma- 
chines have been so vastly improved within 
the last few years they do not now require a 
professional engineer to rnn them. 

For instance, we find that the Victor, one 
of the latest improved incubators, is so built 
and arranged that after it is started all the 
manager has to do is to give it abous five min- 
utes’ attention twice a day—a marvellous 
improvement on the so-called incubators of a 
few years ago. This new Victor incubator is 
provided with a device for automatically reg- 
ulating the temperature within it that is won- 
derfully perfect, and hatches of 90 to 100 % of 
fertile eggs are common. 

In view of these facts itis easy to understand 
how the poultry industry has made such rapid 
progress the past few years. By the use of 
these incubators, hundreds of people have in- 
creased the output of their poultry yards 100 to 
300 %, and as some say are marketing enough 
to buy all table supplies and ciothing and 
have money to bank besides. 

Hundreds of these poultry breeders do not 
now employ a single hen for either batching 
or rearing their chicks. Itis all done with 
the Victor incubators and brooders. Just how 
all this is managed is told in a 150 page illus- 
trated descriptive catalog, which will be 
sent free to anyoue addressing George Ertel Co, 
Quincy, Il]. Mention this paper. 





Better 
Than KLONDIKE GOLD, $5.10 for $1.60. 
N.Y. WeeklyTribune,greatest 20pp. newspaperin U.S. $1.00 
eee | People’s Weekly, religious, golors, 12 pp., 

size Youth's Companion, .60 
American Agriculturist, best 28 page illustrated 

farm and market weekly 1.00 
American Agricniturist Year ‘Book and Almanac, 

over 700 pages, worth 1.00 
rou Fay «gee twenty pages, printed in colors. 

t leads, others follow, 50 

P. K. Tiustrator No. 1, 100 ‘ustrations, poultry 

houses, incubators, brooders, e 25 
P. K. Illustrator No. 2, 45 Sinsirations, artificial 

incubation, care of chic ks, etc. 25 
P. K. Illustrator No. 3, Poultry Diseases, Gapes, 

Roup, Cholera, Moulting, etc. 25 
P. K. Iitustrator No. 4, Judging Fowls, descrip- 

tion of breed, Mating, Points, etc., 25 
For only $1.60 we send these 4 nepees one year and 

5 books, postpaid, grand total, fe 
Sample P. K. with other offers free. POULTRY KEEPER 





—its pleasures 


CO., Box 46. Parkesburg, Pa. 
and profits is 
the theme of 


THE APIARY= ==: 


and ~~ illustrated magazine, Gleanings in 
Bee Cuiture. We senda free sample copy ‘and a 
Book on Bee Culture and Book on Bee Supplies, 
to all who name this paper in writing. 

THE A. 1. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
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THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


a aoe by Steam. 
self-regulating. 
reliable, and cher 
in the market. 





Circdlars FREE. 


GEO. ERTEL ©O., QUINOY, I 





SH Chickens BY Sthuve: 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 


tng. Thousands in successful 














QLENTANGY INCUBA 


is machine will hatch every eggt 9 a 
= be hatched. It is the danny" Absolutely 
self-regulating. Olenta: Brooders only 


See 5. Send stamp for pore Address 
best Sio° i *Cardington, O. 




















« SINGER, 
, CASH (100 Egg Size) ON TRIAL $11. “2 hatehes 
from $10 machine, 86 and 99 chicks from 100 eggs each.” Mrs. 
¥. Vollrath, Lockport, Il Send 40 for No. 13 catalogue of 


once. Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfeld, Q 
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The Orloff Horses of Russia, 


GEORGE A. MARTIN, NEW YORK, 





The indigenous horses of Russia are as 
tough and homely as our own Indian ponies. 
It was not until about 120 years ago that in- 
telligent efforts were made to improve the 
horses of Russia, by breeding from imported 
animals of superior blood. 

The leader of this movement was Count 
Alexis Orloff-Tchestinensky, bettsr known as 
Count Orloff. He acquired an extensive stud, 
comprising Arab, Barband English thorough- 
bred stallions and mares, with a sprinkling of 
the strung roomy mares of the North German, 
Danish and Dutch race. One of the Arabs, a 
silver white stallion, named Smetanka, im- 
ported in 1775 and crossed upon a Danish mare, 
became in 1778 the sire of the horse Polkan 
Ist. The latter bred upon a Dutch mare pro- 
duced Barss Ist, renowned as the founder of 
the Orloff breed of horses. The progeny of 
Barss showed decided trotting action, which 
Count Alexis developed by a very intalligent 
and suecessfui system of training. Near his 
mansion he laid out a straight-away course 
of 1400 feet and upon this regularly trained 
his young horses. Each one was sent at full 
speed four consecutive turns over the track 
and walked back to the starting post, the time 
being carefully taken and the seconds regis- 
tered. To develop stamina he trotted them 
ten to twelve miles on a stretch over country 
roads. 

Thus was formed a recognized breed of 
horses resembling in size and general contour 
the half-blood horses of Germany but possess- 
ing a greater proportion of Oriental and thor- 
oughbred blood. <A team of these Orloff trot- 
ters was brought to this country about 25 
years ago and exhibited on trotting courses 
at Buffalo, N Y, and elsewhere. Their action 
was very showy and general appearance im- 
pressive, but their time was slow in compari- 
son with that of American trotters. 

But the Orloff horses are not all kept for 
harness work, a considerable section being 
saddle horses. These are bred to a greater ex- 
tent than the others from English thorough- 
breds. A fine type of this class is shown in 
our frontispiece of the Orloff saddle horse, 
Ingoul 18. This horse was bred at the Rus- 
sian government stud of Streletsky. He was 
sired by Iskander Beg, sixth in descent from 
the imported Arab stallion Kaymak. The 
dam of Ingoul was Neeva, an Orloff Arab 
mare tracing back to an imported Persian 
stallion. 

Since Count Orloff’s time the work he ini- 
tiated bas been carried on by others, notably 
the Russian government and the grand dukes 
of the imperial family. A stud book is main- 
tained to preserve the breed from alloy. The 
registered horses are eligible to free entry 
under our tariff laws. Asma)ll importation of 
thein was made in 1892, and the succeeding 
yeur a fine exhibit was present at the Colum- 
bian exposition at Chicago. Among these was 
Ingoul illustrated in last week’s American 
Agriculturist on first cover page. Of the 
horses shown at Chicago several were re- 
tained in this country. 


I  — 
Scours in Dairy Cows. 
DR D. M’INTOSH, ILLINOIS, 





A subscriber has had some cows in his dairy 
which have had a severe attack of scours. 
The same trouble has occurted in other dairies 
in the county. Any irritation of the stomach 
and bowels may gfve rise to this disorder. 
Thus coarse and badly saved food or certain 
acrid plants in the pasture or in the fodder is 
acommon cause. Also the water the animal 
drinks. Some seasons and in certain locali- 
ties a number of animals are affected. The 
weatLer may have an influence. 

There is a form of disease of the liver caus- 
ed by material in the food or water which re- 
sults in a severe diarrhea, which is no doubt 
an effort of nature to rid the liver and general 
system of a poison. In such cases the force 
which expels the feces is great. The feces 
besides being very liquid are often highly 
fetid and of a dark or black color. I think 
this is the cause in the case noted above. The 
derangement must be local, as I have not 
heard of it from any other part of the coun- 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 





Appointments for Route Unions, [March 5. 


Name of milk route, 


shall meet 
Erie, Goshen 
Harlem, aBrewsters 
Ontario, Walton 
Susquehanna, Hamburg, N J 


abrewsters 
Albany 

New Milford, Ct 
Scranton, Pa 
Hicksville 
Somerville, N J 


Northern, 
West Shore, 
New Haven, 
Lackawanna, 
Long Island, 

New Jersey Central. 
Hudson River and N Y 
Central, Poughkeepsie 
Lehigh, Wilkesbarre, Pa 

Other sources not allowed for, 


Total, 12 routes represented by 20 directors for 

@ Brewsters seems to be the most convenient puint for both delegations, 
will meet at Brewsters house, while the Nortbern will meet at 
Brovoklyn’s receipts would probably show over 800 cans daily from Long 


milk were included, 
Island. 


The main route unions above outlined include branch railroads. 
union for each main transportation line and its subsidiary branches. 


Town in wpe delegates 


No of dt 


rectors in Av daily 
Place of meeting central shipments, 
ass’n to 1897, cans 


be chosen 


Occidental hotel 3 4,345 
Brewsters house 2 2,102 
Central hotel 3 3,899 
Simpson’s hotel 1 1,893 
Southeast hotel 1 316 
The, Kenmore 1 1,912 
Town hall l 1,318 
Hotel Jermyn 4 5,371 
Grand Central hotel 1 b83 
County house 1 313 
Nelson house 1 720 
Exchange hotel 1 766 

none 600 


23,638 
but the Harlem 
6 1f wagon 


Southeast hotel. 


There is but one route 
The hotels at each point 


where tie route union is to be organized have been notified, and will engage a nearby hall, in 
case they have not a room sufticiently large to accommodate the delegates. 


try. Give the cow one pint of castor oil and 
two drams fluid extract of belladonna at one 
dose. After the physic has operated and the 
diarrhea still continues,give one dram each of 
powdered opium and acetate of lead at a dose 
in aquart of starch gruel; repeat this every 
four hours until the trouble is checked. 
cocceccsiillilaiataseniiaa 

Whole Corn Fodder for Cows.—Several] vears 
ago I had a crop of heavy field corn that I 
had to cut for fear of frost. The ears were 
too soft to put into the crib so I put on a scaf- 


When the latter part of December came 
I commenced feeding my milk cows stalks 
and all. They had been having mixed feed 
of several kinds 8 to 12 qts a day according to 
age. <A few days after beginning to give the 
fodder I stopped ground feed and gave corn 


fold. 


and stalks. The cows gave more inilk and 
it had good heavy cream. When they got to 
having all they would eat clean they were 


away ahead on quantity. Since then I have 
saved out a part of the crop and husked only 
for hen use.—[C. C. Keeney, Pa. 











WwW A K Y U R H e LP Many of you have used our knives over 20 years and swear by ’em- 
e Please say a good word for us to your neighbors. Tell them every 


M. & G. blade is hand-forged from razor-steel, file tested, warranted. — : 
start you we will send one for 48c.; 5 for 






~ RAZOR Sia —— 
i 


at | rl ly 


BARA RAD as 


DODO AAS «i, 


This cut is exact size of 75-cent strong knife. To 
2, postpaid Best 
ge. This kniie and shears, $L 
Lady’s 2-bl. pearl, 35c.; “Gent’s fine 
3-bl.; 8 Pruning, 75c.; budding, 
stgrafting, 25c. Pruning shears, 
Jie. Hollow ground war- 
ranted razor with strop 
and brush, by mail, $1.33; 
regular price, #2. Send 
for 80-page free list and 
“How to Use a Razor.” 
Maher & Grosh, 
633 A Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


jin. shears, 
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Western Offices: 
Ranoo.pH & Canal STs. 
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HE DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 
have revolutionized the Creamery and Dairy 
methods of the world since their introduction 

fifteen years ago. They have increased the pro- 
ductiveness of the Dairy industry fully One 
Hundred Millions of Dollars a year in that time, 
and practicaily earned that much a year for their 
users, They have been the ** keystone” of modern 
hey are now used in every country of 
the Globe, and the total number in use is 125,000, 
or more than ten times that of all the one hundred 
or more various kinds of imitating machines ever 
made in the different parts of the earth combined. 

As the De Laval machines were first, so likewise 
have they been kept best, ever keeping further in 
S the lead through constant improvement from year 
s They are now sufficiently superior in all 
respects to nearly save their cost each year of use 
bover and above what is possible with any of the 
imitating and infringing machines. 

The De Laval machines are made in every con- 
ceivuble size and style and operating form, adapted 
to the requirements of the 
creamery of one thousand or more cows, at prices 
ranging from $350. to $800. 

They are sold, as ever, on the basis of their unqualified and guaranteed 
superiority to all other existing methods and devices. 
Send for “ Dairy” catalogue No. 257 
or “Creamery” catalogue No. 507 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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Branch Offices : 
1102 ArcH Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Progress in 1 Organization. 


The meetings of the | route unions Saturday 
of this week, March 5, promise results highly 
gratifying to those interested in the business- 
like formation of the Five States milk pro- 
ducers’ association. The plan for preliminary 
organization, as reported in detail in last 
week’s American Agriculturist, has resulted 
in positive action on the part of individual 
shippers. Local sections have perfected their 
preliminary organizations, and chosen dele- 
gates to represent them in the route unions to 
be formed Saturday of this week. We reprint 
herewith a table of route union appointments, 
March 5, as shown in last week’s paper. This 
brings out in detail the facts necessary to 
splendid progress in organization. 

If those vitally interested take hold in the 
riglit manner, with the appointment of direc- 
tors from the various route unions, the meet- 
ing of the central association next Friday, 


March 11, must be a success. This meeting 
will be held at the Broadway Central hotel, 
New York city, Friday, March 11, at 10 am, 


and finally complete the permanent organiza- 
tion. Permanent officers ofthe Five States 
milk producers’ association are to be elected 
and Secretary Martin hopes to have a full at- 
tendance. Secretaries of route unions should 
at once report the names and postoffice ad- 
dresses of directors to Secretary Martino 
at Augusta, N J, who will return print- 
ed certificates to the meeting of the 
centra] association. Each director should 
bring these credentials from his route un- 
ion signed by the president and secretary 
showing that he is duly elected director. This 
next meeting, March 11, is a highly important 
one because the constitution and by-laws gov- 
erning the association are to be adopted, also 
the by-laws for route unions and local sec- 
tions. Itis understood, however, that the 
last named shall have the right to modify 
same and adapt them to local conditions so 
long as they do not interfere with the consti- 
tution of the central association. 

Secretary Martin, who has been actively at 
work in the field the past week, reports local 
sections keenly interested in organization. 
Advices received by him are encouraging and 
shippers show an inclination to enthusiasti- 
cally support the local unions. Many new 
producers have inquired what they must do 
to get in, and everything points to a large 
representation at the meeting of the central 
association. As was well said in American 
Agriculturist last week, it is important to 
strike while the iron is hot. Determined 
effort on the part of the farmers at this time 
may be the initiative in accomplishing more 
favorable results than at any tinfe in years 
past. 

We understand that one so-called agricul- 
tural paper advises nearby farmers not to or- 
ganize local sections of the F S M P A, but to 
keep out of the movement entirely. The log- 
ical result of acting upon such advice would 
be this: The producers of more distant milk 
being thoroughly organized, wili control the 
market, and nearby milk can get into the 
market only by cutting prices. In other words, 
competition between nearby and distant milk 
would be encouraged. On the other hand if 
every producer, near and far, unites in the 
FS M PA this competition will be avoided 
and the supply and price can be adjusted to 
meet the demand and to prevent unfair or ex- 
pensive competition. In brief,the city dealers 
are uniting in a trust; the country prod.cers 





must do likewise. Sectionalism is to be 
avoided. 
The New England milk producers’ union is 


deeply in earnest regarding the enforcement 
of interstate commerce decisions relative to 
freight rates, etc. At the annual meeting 
held in January the following resolution was 
passed relative to the work of the interstate 
commerce commission. The general senti- 
ment of hearty support and co-operation 
among milk producers and shippers may well 
be emulated by our farmers who supply the 
matkets of Greater New York: ‘‘Resoived, 
that the secretary of the New England milk 
producers’ union, representing 3500 milk 
shippers, be instructed to bring in the best 
possible manner to the attention of all per- 
sons representing the New England stutes at 
Washington, the present status of the inter- 
state commerce commission, so far as its pow- 
ers to enforce its orders and decisions are con- 
cerned, and urge the necessity of the prompt 
passage of such laws as will give to the com- 
mission the power to enforce all orders and 
decisions which may emanate from such com- 
mission in the performance of their duties, 
and that the interstate commerce commission 
by necessary legislation be given power to 
enforce the provisions of the act creating the 
commission and to correct the abuses which 
said act was originally intended to correct.’’ 


THE MILK PROBLEM 
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QUAKER OAT FEED) 
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RUNS THE MILK-PAIL OVER nor 


8. -Rich Milk Too- 





Sold only in 100-Ib. and 150-Ib. sealed Sacks bearing our brand, 


Don’t buy in sacks wit: broken seal or without our brand. 
Read what others say: 


GENTLEMEN :—I have used your Quaker Oat Feed for some time and 
am very much pleased with the results. By 
milk and of a better quality than by any other feed. 


If your local For samp! 
ata Quaker Oat Feed-t2:2= 


The American Cereal Co., Chicago, Ill., or Boston, Mass. 


DRACUT, MASS., April 2, 1897. 
its use I secure more 


OLIVER J. COBURN. 
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ON TIME 


AND A GENCY 
to the ~~ Bair oO in eac 


OF THE” 
FAMOUS oo c. _HOGs 
Got which, 3s." 


Descriptio 280 We ship to all States 
and tossien: countries. 
L. B. SILVER CO. 
155 Summit St., Cleveland, O. 











FOR SALE, CHEAP. 


Farm of 70 acres, nicely ses ed. Good, rich soil. In 
order to facilitate Settlement of estate I will offer same at 
Wonderful Sacrifice. Write me at once. 
Address HERBERT BELL, Administrator, 
Middleburg, ‘Ohio. 





| 


Shaw’sSystemor , 
Pasturing Sheep 


‘(Written for us by Prof. Shaw) 


FR E to'our customers 


Write sor our 1808 ¢ atalogue of? 


GOOD SEEDS at FAIR PRICES: 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. i 
Seedsmen, Minneapolis, Minng 








Kansas Cattle Ranch. 


Cattle Ranch of 1280 acres—located in Trego Co., 
Kan.,forrent or sale. First-class grazing lands 
and running water. Address 

JONWIN A. GIBSON, Nordhoff, Cal 





er 100 for distributin 


samples of Was! 
Fini. Send 6stps. A. y Ne 


- SCOTT,Cohoes,N 


$8 PAID F 








the effect could not be much more to your advantage, for, 
in their proper use, such a saving is effected that the in- 


creased profits soon pay for the Separator. 


We have nu- 


merous testimonials that prove the price of the machine is 
soon returned in the increase in product—to say nothing of 


the improvement in the QUALITY of the butter. 


We 


will gladly send you copies of these endorsements if you 


request them. 


THE IMPROVED 








UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


effectually skims all the milk that is run through it, 


thereby saving ALL the cream, or fat. 


It is also the 


gre atest of labor-saving devices. 

There are other machines called separators, BUT— 
the United States Separator IS THE BEST. It 
isn’t the best merely because we claim it to be— 


OUR CLAIMS ARE 


SUPPORTED IN EVERY 


COMPARATIVE TEST, proving conclusively that 
in actual use it is superior in every way to every 
other separator on the market. 

Why not send your address to us that we can 
mail you interesting particulars and catalogues? 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Yt. 
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AAMERICAN 
_AGRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohie, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898 








TERMS 
Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for SIX montis Subscriptions Cah commence at anytime 


during the year. specimen copy free. bs 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or Wrapper, shows to What time your subscription 
fs paid. Thus Jan. 99, snows that payment has been re. 
eeived up to Jannary |. 1899; Feb. "99. to February 1, 1899, 
amiso on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, whien all arrearaves must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another vear after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue ti. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a chance in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
Seriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chanve advertising rates, see that departinenw 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
82.00 or Ss 4d per year, postpaid. 
_ Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although smal) 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accented for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Latavette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
seribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as uuivertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 

FOR WEEK ENDING MARCH 5, 1898. 








Another Effort to Ascertain the Cost of 
Growing Corn. 


Accounts with the corn crop were kept by a 
large number of experiencea growers in 1896, 
on blanks furnished by us. The results were 
carefully compiled and appeared in American 
Agriculturist during the past summer. The 
figures have heen more or less criticised, es- 
pecially by farmers who never kept an ac- 
count with the crop, and who really do not 
know what 1t costs to raise corn. Other critics 
distorted the figures and gave them an entire- 
ly different meaning. 

Now this subject will not down. It is vi- 
tal to every corn grower in America. Conse- 
quently American Agriculturist proposes to run 
another corn acvount contest during this year 
of 1898. The blanks used in keeping the ac- 
count with the corn crop in ‘96 are now being 
revised and improved upon, until they are 


as near perfect as experience and thought can: 


inake them. These blanks will bein a form 
approved of by leading corn growers, and by 
several critics of the last results, as well as by 
ourselves. 

Every subscriber or person who becomes 
such or our regularly appointed correspond- 
ents to American Agriculturist, is entitled to 
enter this competition to ascertain the cost of 
growing corp. Blanks will be sent free to ev- 
ery subscriber or correspondent who applies 
for the same. Prizes to the amount of $50 in 
cash will be divided among the five persons 
whose reports are kept in the best and most 
coiplete manner. Especially do we desire 
that every critic of our corn figures enter this 
contest. We are sure that the keeping of this 
account will be a profitable experience to 
them, and indeed, every farmer, whether he 
gets the first prize or not. The blanks will 
make it easy and simple to keep these ac- 
counts, and every farmer who raises corn cer- 
tainly ought to embrace this opportunity to 





EDITORIAL 


ascertain what it costs him. Moreover, the re- 
sults of this corn account competition in 1898 
will be of wuch value in promoting the corn 
interests at the Pan-American exposition next 
year and at the Paris exposition in 1900. 

We want 10,000 corn growers to join in this 
effort to ascertain precisely the cost of raising 
corn under a_ great variety of conditions. 
West, south, north and east,—wherever this 
crop is grown, let the account be kept on 
American Agriculturist blanks. The more the 
merrier. Let it be understood that the idea 
is not to see who van raise the most corn per 
acre, but the sole object 1s to keep a strict ac- 
count with the crop and thus answer the 
question, 

What does it cost to raise corn? 


a 


Choose Your Best Men. 





The Five States milk producers’ ass’n is a 
strictly representative body. It is divided in- 
to three parts: First, is the local section, 
composed of the dairymen and milk shippers 
tributary to each shipping station; second, 
these local sections choose two delegates to 
represent them in the route union, covering 
their line of transportation; third, the route 
union elects a director of the central associ- 
ation for each 1500 cans of milk carried 
daily on that route, but each route is entitled 
to at least one director. Being purely repre- 
sentative, therefore,the best results will be se- 
enred only by sending the very best men as 
delegates to comprise the route unions. Judg- 
ing from the returns received to this hour, 
from many sections urganized last Saturday, 
this fact is apnreciated and the delegates who 
meet on Saturday of this week to organize 
the various route unions, aecording to the list 
announced in our last issue, will include the 
very flower of the farmers’ strength. 

Now, a word to these route unions. The 
directors they elect this week to comprise the 
central association are the men upon whom 
will fall the active management of the most 
important work. These directors should be 
the very best men available. They shonld be 
not only farmers and dairymen, but pref- 
erably those who have had business experi- 
ence, who are versed in corporation affairs, 
who are level headed and of sound judgment. 
One such solid man is worth a dozen light- 
weights with a ‘‘gift for gab.’’ These directors 
in the central association may in fact be com- 
pared to the directors in a great business cor- 
poration, who have charge of its most impor- 
tant affairs. 

Among the twenty or more of these directors 
should be found men abundantly qualified to 
take the positions of president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer of the central associ- 
ation. These officers should be the very best 
timber in the board, and preferably men not 
identified with previous producers’ organiza- 
tions that failed. This board of directors must 
not only conduct the central association, but 
must see toitthat the work of organizing 
local sections is completed and the route 
unions on every line made thoroughly power- 
ful. American Agriculturist has done a re- 
markable work in lifting the FSM PA to 
its feet, but now nearly all depends upon the 
leaders who are chosen to conduct its cam- 
paign. 

The plan of organization commends itself to 
all. Its inberent strength lies in the fact that 
it brings the responsibility for success right 
home to the individual producer. Unless he 
joins his local section and attends to his du- 
ties,the thing will be weakened and the whole 
enterprise may fail, whereas if each individ- 
ual producer unites earnestly in his local sec- 
tion, strength will be thereby imparted to the 
whole enterprise. a 

The deiegates from each local section unit- 
ing in a route union will keep each and evy- 
ery section in touch with all others on that 
route, and this union should be strong enough 
to take good care of all the interests peculiar 
to that route. The directors sent up to the 
central association from the route unions will 


be familiar with the interests of their entire: 


route and of each local section. And if this 
central board of directors is properly support- 
ed by the local sections and route unions, 
it will have sufficient power to adjust many 
of the inequalities and abuses that now exist 


in the country end of the milk business. We do 
not advocate the FS M PA undertaking to 
displace wholesale jobbers or retail dealers 
in placing its milk on the market. The FS 
M PA mustcreep before it can walk. For the 
next two years, it will have all it can do to 
adjust prices with established buyers of milk, 
and especially the milk trust,and then to take 
care of the country end of the milk business. 
The New England preducers, who have been 
organized for twenty years, and who have 
been getting nearly 25 % more for their milk 
than New York shippers, do not yet feel able 
to do more than look after the country end of 
their business. Certainly the FS MPA in 
its habyhood should not attempt more. One 
great trouble with previous efforts along this 
line has been that they ‘‘bit off more than 
they could chew.’’ 

Next week American Agriculturist will sng- 
gest a constitution and by-laws for the central 
association, route unions and local sectious,so 
that at the meeting of the directors at the 
Broadway. Central hotel next Friday, March 
11, the board may bave something definite to 
consider. It will then be easy to arrange the 
details of both finances and management, so 
that the rights of every individual, of each 
route union and of every local section shall be 
faithfully subserved. Then if the directors 
choose officers of the kind we have intimated, 
and secure a capable agent or secretary of 
large business experience and executive abil- 
ity to manage the details of the enterprise 
from the association’s office in New York city, 
American Agriculturist will feel that a stu- 
pendous work has been well begun. But it 
will be only a beginning, and each and every 
member should feel that it is but a begin- 
ning and that real definite results cannot be 
expected to any great extent until next 
winter. And don’t expect too much then. 

sasaiideallnoincnencas 

Do your duty when the bonr for action 
comes, is the lesson every parent instills into 
his child. The ‘‘old reliable American Agri- 
culturist’’ is trying to do its full duty in the 
present milk crisis. The taosé any one of us 
can do is to do his very best. 





We still have some record blanks for 
keeping an account of the cost of grow- 
ing the wheat crop which will be sent 
free to anyone applying for same. Get 
one, keep a record and you will then know 
just what it costs you to produce your wheat. 

pllca tee <S 

The opinions of over 25 market gardeners, 
appearing elsewhere in this number, as to 
the best varieties of vegetables to plant, will 
enable the grower to select kinds that will 
give the most satisfactory results. This will 
be a valuable guide if it is supplemented by 
an intimate knowledge of your own local con- 


ditions. 
————— rr 


No staple crop shows as great price advance 
the past year as potatoes. No crop, universal 
with the farmer, the market yardener and 
the village artisan who has a truck patch, will 
receive more general consideration the coming 
season. This week’s potato department in 
American Agriculturist is timely: so is our 
caution not to overdv the matter. A bumper 
crop like those of two and three years ago 
will almost surely bring a sharp reaction in 
prices. 

——— 

Early March once more brings that ever 
fascinating period of sugar making in 
our northern maple forests. Our adver- 
tiscrs of sugar-making supplies are the re- 
cipients of many inquiries and the situa- 
tion is generally favorable for a_ prosper- 
ons season. Progressive sugar makers, as 
frequently shown in our columns, continue 
to emphasize the necessity of careful attention 
to details in order to secure best results in 
maple ssveets and most profitable returns. 
The efforts on the part of Vermont sugar- 
makers, to form a central association for the 
better handling of the product, will he watched 
with interest by producers in New York, 
Ohio, Michigan and other middle and western 
states. Choice goods, free from  sophistica- 
tion, if brought tu the attention of consumers, 
especially at present moderate prices, cannot 
fail to find favor. 
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AMERICAN MAIZE PROPAGANDA 


A Great Undertaking. 





The American Maize Propaganda is _ per- 
haps the biggest thing ever undertaken to 
promote American agriculture. Our campaign 
for the development of the beet sugar industry 
represents $100,000,000 annually to the farmer, 
but if only $3 can be added to the value of the 
produce from each acre of corn, it will put 
$250,000,000 annually into the pockets of Amer- 
ican farmers. This explains why there is such 
a universal interest in and support of the corn 
proposition amung both press and public. 

The national organization which resulted 
from the first American corn congress beld at 
Chicago two weeks ago, is following up the 
work most admirably. Itsexecutive commit- 
tee’s sub-divisions in charge of finance, legis- 
lation and organization met at Philadelphia 
the first of this week and mapped out full de- 
tails for pushing the enterprise. It is pro- 
posed to apply at once to the Iowa legislature 
for a spevial charter of incorporation for The 
American Maize Propaganda, with sufficiently 
broad powers for it to conduct corn food 
shovrs, cooking schools, corn product exposi- 
tions, etc, etc, in domestic and foreign coun- 
tries and in other ways to promote the use of 
corn and increase its price. This is in addi- 
tion to the work previously outlined in con- 
nection with the international expositions at 
Omaha this year, Buffalo next year and at 
Paris in 1900. Iowa being the greatest corn 
state in the world, it is fitting that she shonld 
have the honor of chartering an enterprise 
of such promising import. 

This special work will require considerable 
capital,and arrangements are now being made 
for obtaining the same. Besides this, howey- 
er,for the work of The American Maize Prop- 
aganda in connection with the Omaha exposi 
tion,the United States congress should at once 
appropriate the $100,000 asked for by the Chi- 
cago corn congress, Feb 16. And every one 
interested in lifting the price of corn should at 
once write to both the senators from his state 
and to his representative at Washington city, 
DC, asking them to favor such appropriation. 
Bills for it have already been introduced, and 
tke house committees of appropriations and 
agriculture will soon give hearings to the 
representatives of The American Maize Prop- 
aganda 1n behalf of the desired fund. Another 
year, congress will doubtless give this cause 
half of the money that is this year heing 
thrown away on the ‘‘free-seed fake,’’ but the 
seed appropriation having already passed, an 
entirely new One wili have to be created for 
the corn prupaganda this season. 


NOTES OF PROGRESS. 


The states of the corn belt seem to be very 
active in forming their state commissions to 
co-operate with the national executive com- 
mittee of this organization. This work is in 
charge of the committeeman from each state, 
according to the list published in American 
Agriculturist last week. In Illinois, the 
state organization will comprise not only rep- 
resentative corn growers, but also bankers, 
manufacturers, the railroads and all other 
interests concerned in the prosperity of corn, 
and will therefore be a very powerful affair. 
Similar breadth of character and power is in- 
dicated in the efforts that are being made to 
perfect the commissions in other states. All 
interested are invited to correspond with the 
member of the nat.onal executive committee 
from their state, or direct to The American 
Maize Propaganda, Marquette Building, Chi- 
cago, I}), for further particulars as to pushing 
the work. Every farmer interested should at 
once be heard from. Now is the time to get 
the whole enterprise under way before 
spring’s work occupies the farmers’ time and 
thought. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this confer- 
ence be directed to transmit to Hon C. J. 
Murphy at Brussels, Belgium, the warm ap- 
preciation of the representatives here assem- 
bled and in cunference of his unselfish, patri- 
otic and unremitting efforts in bebalf ‘of the 
introduction of American Indian corn abroad. 
{Adopted by the Corn Conference, Feb 16. 





The information you have given to the pub- 
lic through American Agriculturist has 
done much for the success in beet growing 80 
far attained.—[R. L. Holman, Ohio State 
Grange. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Vit<sburgh. - 


BEYMER-BA’ 

Pitreburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

= ittsburgh, 
FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 

Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
ao 

Chicago. 

SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY = Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 


CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 





DEPARTMENT STORE advertises: 
“St. Louis Strictly Pure White Lead, 
124%, 25, 50 and 100-6. kegs, 
guaranteed.” Analysis of this mixture shows 
it to be: 
Zinc, 26.03 % 
Barytes, 73-97% 
White Lead, none. 
Zinc is cheaper than White Lead, and 
barytes is sold at about %4c. per Ib. 
Moral: Buy White Lead from reputable 
dealers, and make sure that the brand is right. 


See list of genuine brands. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 

able information and card showing samples of colors free; 
folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwardea upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 













Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Traps, Harness 


. Buy direct from factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent saved. 
E> Guaranteed for two years. Write to-day for new beautifully Illus- 
a trated Catalogue, send 3 centsin stamps. Highest awards given us et 
OZ Se MS: ‘e Dy: World’s Fair, Atlanta Exposition, Nashville Centennial Ex position. 


Price $44. ‘Alliance Carriage Co. 223 E. Court St. Cineinnati, 0. 











SAVE MONEY 


ON YOUR 


FENCE 


r aU REKA ENCE 
HIN ence a ever 
ad on the farm at from 40 tp, 20¢-8 per t Rod. All All 





by building it 4-1 with our 
A You can make the 


above that amount goes into ¢ 


facturer and middleman. Why pony save ret Proof in 
our free circulars and 60” list. Write for them. 
E Box 


UREKA FENCE 









with or without lower ae barbed. Allhorizontal lines 
G, Richmond, Ind. are cables, not effected by heat and cold. Steel Picket 
Lawn and M.M.S. Poultry "rence, Steel Gates, Posts, etc, 





WNION FENCE CO. 














ause 
Sy BUGGY = mite 

id of the very besi 

material. Wheels select second growth, uJ AYS 
Sey hiekory will stand the rough usage. Gears, 

Ryhickory tough .s whalebone. Ironed ; best o 








\Y Norway irons. Axles, steel, double collar 4 
= Body, ash frame. Leather quarter top Ad 
gsuaranteed not to erack. Trimmed in broadcloth. Painte 
2 coats, any color desired; is an elegant buggy. Price $49, E 
e haveover 500 new ~ 4 Bugstes S26 and ups 
| ten ye Ay Sarriee sts ana pring Ww iting Ss 
‘or our Pap 4 Cataloque L T MONEY 
om TH 0O oar Clinton BEST SCALES. LEAS 
TAR Vin gan Ho Sshuae ater 8 Ghicaro. tl: JONES OF BIN GHAMTON N. Y. 











WILLIS 
SAP SPOUT. 


In one piece with hook. a 
comely made from tinned \- 











leable iron. 
You Can Buy circular, OHA RLES MILLA & SON Ore. Se 


the material in a 75-cent jack-knife for five cents 
or less,and make your own knife—but you don’t, 





Think about it when some one asks you to buy a 
machine and wire to make your own fence “cheap.” | 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., A@zian. Mich, 








Press awarded medal 
an pm Ame at World's Fe Fair. 
DIRECT FACTORY. | HYDRAULIC# 
FROM Send for free catalogue gx——i 
eae ee 8 ae wa en¢ full particulars. = 
ons, bicycles and harness. No mi HYDRAULIC 
die men. No agents. A small ae PRESS MFC. CO. 
cent, of profit abore — T= Mo. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 





and “Parlor City” Bicycle. 


retail prices. an f 23 ht prepaid. 
ecials—“Gold Coin” Top Buggy 








BINGHAMTON CAMMIAGE de OTOLE OO» FIRE-WEATHER- LIGHTNING PROOF 


Box B, Binghamton, N. ¥. Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 


ing (brick, rocked or corrucated), 








RVs 


SZ 






CaSH BUYERS’ 


Harness and Saddles shipped C. O. D. 
anywhere to anyone with 
privilege to examine at low- 
he eee prices. Guar- 


CN 4a Malad alg d testi- equaled for pruning trees and bushes and eut- 
ION, 158 W. vent Ruren St., B 42 CHICA 


METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 


BUGGIE a a Philadelphia, 





9 econ 











SPRING PRUNING KNIFE AND BRUSH HOOK 
always makes a draw cut, never becomes fast in = 
Will cut a limDd one inch thick. Un- 







as represented or 
refunded. Send for wood. 





als Free. Adar. in full ting out blackberries, etc. Sample by express, 


prepaid, $1.00. Ag mts wanted. 








Netting. Also farm, yard, 
en fences. Freight 


K. L. SHELLABE ERGER, 68 


UN} 
| For Poultry, half cost of 


Catalogue free. 
F. St., Atlanta, Ga. 











W. R. BENJAMIN, GRAND TOWER ILL. 
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Tobacco and the Department. 


We are glad to see Secretary Wilson waking 
up to the progress that is being made in to- 
baceo culture in Florida. That industry has 
long had the attention of American Agricul- 
turist and in earlier years was fostered by The 
New England Homestead. The US denart- 
ment of agriculture is only a few years behind 
the times in this as in a number of other 
things, but it is amazing the way in which 
Brother Wilson gives out as news many facts 
abont this crop in Florida that were long 
since made known throug) our own columns 
and alsoin our book, Leaf Tobacco, Its 
Culture and Cure, Marketing and Manufac- 
ture.’’ Perhaps it is fairto add that if any 
government bureau undertakes to steal that 
book, the effort will not succeed. This book 
is the only complete, practical, scientific, il- 
lustrated work on the subject. Sold at $2 
postpaid by Orange Judd company, 52 Lafay- 
ette place, N Y. 





————— 
Output of Cigars and Cigarettes Increasing. 
The internal revenue taxes paid on tobacco 

duiing iast January were in excess of those 

of January the year previvus. Of the total 
receipts there was a falling off on snuff and 
manufactured tobacco with a considerable in- 
crease on cigars and cigarettes. There was 
some increase in the output Jf cigars and ci- 
garettes last year, compared to 1896 and now, 
with an increased output during January, it 
looks as though a repienishing of stocks of 
leaf tobacco by manufacturers must follow. 

The statement for January, 1898 and 1897, is as 

below: 

TOBACCO TAX RECEIPTS. 


Jan, 1897 Jan, 1898 


Cigars and cheroots, $911,758 $1,013,518 
Cigarettes, 154,518 263,961 
Snuff, 73,617 70,375 
Tobacco, mfrd, 1,292, 356 1,265, 322 

Total, $2,432,249 $2,613,176 


All Cigar Leaf Markets Active. 

A veritable booin in tobacco buying has oc- 
eutrred in Wis since Feb 1. More than 50 buy- 
ers have been inspecting crops and more than 
half of the ’97 crop has now changed owner- 
ship. Prices run from filler rates up to 5 and 
6c, and exceptional lots higher, especially 
for fine wrapper and spotted leaf. <A ship- 
ment of leaf was made direct to Australia last 
week.—Ohbhio leaf is now slow of sale. The 
desirable crops of Zimmer’s Spanish were 
bought early in the season.—New York leaf 
is well cleaned up except the 1897 crop, and 
that is moving slowly. Buyers are inclined 
to make selections of better grades from the 
nex crop and leave the filler and poorer 
binders. Prices are satisfactory as prices of 
farm crops go, but the prices received for ’92 
leaf would be welcomed. Leaf in the Che- 
mung valley is nearly all sold.——Pennsyl- 
vania ieaf has sold in small quantities and 
growers hold the bulk of the ’97 crop anda 
considerable quantity of old. There is no 
stir among buyers in that section. In-New 
England, most of the Housatonic valley leaf 
has been sold and buying of ’97 Ct valley leaf 
has not as yet set in in earnest. Prices in 
New England rule rather low. 

The New York City Market. 

A moderate business has been transacted 
during the month with no boom movements 
or sales of unusual size. A steady demand 
is noticeable for all kinds of domestic leaf. 
The inquiry for fillers has been particularly 
strong and the end of that class of goods is 
beginning to be in sight. Prices run up to 
135 to 15e for them. Pa binders have likewise 
met with a steady demand. New England 
leaf continues to move steadily in small quan- 
tities and prices on Ct broadleaf are very 
high. There is no weak spot in the tobacco 
market. On the other hand, stocks of manu- 
facturers are being steadily reduced. While 
it is not expected manufacturers will lay in 
large stocks of domestic leaf at present 
prices, they will operate in a small way,more 
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than they have heen doing for months, which 
will add strength to the market. 

New York—In the Onondaga section, the 
°97 tobacco continues to move steadily; but 
little is done in old itis so well cleared up. 
Local and outside buyers have been inspecting 
crops during Jan and Feb, some buying only 
choice lots, others filler and binder grades. 
The sizing method of putting up leaf is being 
quite generally adopted, especially for binders 
and fillers. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 





PENNSYLVANIA, 
Keep Up Strength in Numbers and Influence. 

Owing to the great depression in business 
and low prices of farm products the past 5 or 
6 years it has been diflicult for farmers to meet 
their necessary outlay in money; therefore 
many members gotin arrears with dues to 
their granges ;consequently became delinquent 
and were finally dropped from the roil of 
membership. To assist these to restoration in 
membership, I would suggest that granges 
pass the following resolutions: Al) delinquent 
members in arrears with dues for more than 
one year be exonerated of all dues in excess 
of $1.20, on condition that they pay the fore- 
going amount within 20 days after being duly 
informed—the secretary being authorized to 
credit the amount of the exonerations and 
squaring the dues account of the member. All 
members dropped from the roll for non-pay- 
ment of dues be restored to membership on ap- 
plication and payment of a reinstating fee of 
$1.20. Suitable committees should be appoint- 
ed, of which the secretary shall be chairman, 
1o properly carry out the intentions of the 
foregoing resolutions by waiting ou such un- 
affiliated members and properly present to 
them this offer. While this is wholly a right 
of each grange, I have no doubt by the above 
method many would again be restored to 
membership. Where itis desired to admit ap- 
plicants under the age of 14 years, on applica- 
tions to my oftice I will, in accordanze with 
the usage in Pennsylvania, issue dispensa- 
tions to accommodate such granges. To carry 
out the foregoing instructions I would kind- 
ly ask every grange to set apart a ‘‘grange 
week’’ early in March and appoint active com- 
mittees to canvass every school district under 
their jurisdiction to enlist members.—{ Master 
Leonard Rhone, Pa State Grange. 

NEW YORK. 

Madison grange met Feb 15 and made ar- 
rangemeunts for the entertainment of Madison 
Pomona March 8 An invitation to Hamilton 
grange was also extended to visit and _ pre- 
sent a program, Madison grange to furnish a 
supper, at the time of*the regular meeting, 
March 15. 

Depusit grange met at the home of E.B.Bil- 
by, Feb 12, with a large number present. Offi- 
cers were installed by J. J. Bell, late county 
deputy. A class of five were initiated in the 
Harvester’s degree. Two members were also 
received by demit. 

Wright Settlement grange gave 
ophone entertainment Feb 25. 

There was a union meeting of the granges 
in the vicinity of Lome Feb 25. 

Reorganization in West Virginia. 

Much good has been done the orderin W Va 
by the preseuce of National Organizing Dep- 
uty S. E. Strode of Ohio. Several dormant 
granges have been revived and the order in 
general strengthened. With a list of dormant 
granges in Mason and Putnam counties, Dep- 
uty Strode and State Grange Executive Com- 
initteeman Skinner began a grange tour which 
resulted in the reorganization of Union grange, 
No 174, of Mason Co with 18 charter members, 
F. M. Smith as master and B. 8. Smith, Jr, 
as secretary. Evergreen grange, No 214, of 
Southside, Mason Co, was next reorganized, 
then Upland grange, No 81, with 27 members, 
Thomas Ball as master and J. H. Miller sec- 
retary ; Hannan grange, No 151, was the next 
to be reorganized and a good strong grange it 
is expected 1t will be. W Va now has 22 live, 
active granges.—[State Master T. C. Atkeson. 
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Heavy Leaf and [Manufacturing Tobaccos. 



































Acres. Yield per acre. Total crop. 

1897 | 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Maryland ...c .. coors ccce cece 15,105 15,995 700 456 10,573,500 9,277,100 
WIPER « 0 oc cceccececccce cuss y 92,002 610 625 50,509,220 | 57,961,260 
North Carolina...........+-- 104,962 134,567 550 422 57,729,100 | 68,629,170 
DPOB coo 0 nce casecscesecs 2,276 2,147 450 1,024,200 1,009,090 
MED cick scadcdeunnasdvei 3,009 2,950 475 800 1,429,275 | 1,327,500 
TOMNESSEE .... cocccce scccccce 40,014 53,351 540 555 21,607,560 | 35,211,660 
West Virginia 4,198 5,119 800 669 3,358,400 | 3,685,680 
Boentuck, ....coccccccccccoces 127,884 196,745 610 700 78,009,240 |143,623,850 
OID. 006 cccscccccscsocccescese 30,411 32,012 750 747 22,808,250 | 23,688,880 
BRGIODR . ccncccces secccccecece 8,931 11,907 620 705 5,537,220 8,130,760 
BREAMONM. 000. crcecseccssesecees 3,707 3,902 500 1,000 1,853 2,497,280 
BONE «0.60 cece cevesccsccces 7,935 10,580 650 1,000 5,157,750 | 7,406,000 
WORE once cccccvcccesecoes 431,234 561,277 259,608,215 1362,430,230 














Neponset Fabric should not be 
confounded with ordinary tarred 
building papers that, when exposed 
to the weather, crack, crumble, 
and quickly rot away. 

Neponset is absolutely wind, 
water, frost, and vermin proof, 
and is a splendid roof and side 
covering in place of shingles and 
clapboards for outbuildings, is un- 
excelled as a substitute for back 
plaster in dwellings, and it does 
not crack, crumble, or draw from 
the studs. You can use it for 
a hundred different things, — for 
roofs, sides, and walls of houses, 
barns, hen-houses, green-houses, 
hotbeds, haystacks, wagon-covers, 
and on the kitchen floor and 
shelves of closets, etc. 

Neponset should be used in the 
construction of buildings of every 
description to make them warm, 
dry, and draughtless ; it is so much 
cheaper than shingles or clap- 
boards. It won’t last forever, but 
it will last a mighty long time, and 
it is the cheapest fabric on the 
market. 

For inside lining Meponset Black 
Butlding Paper is best. 

TTT | Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 





















Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 


CLEVELAND, 0. 
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BEET 


Materials supplied for “Home Mixing.” 
AND 


one SUL 


A New Book °° 227m. Capitalists, Statesmen 


and Laborers. The whole Sugar 
Situation comprehensively discussed, with Illustrated De- 
scriptions of all Cultural and Factory Processes, and a 
Directory of many localities that offer exceptional induce- 
ments to capital to embark in Beet-sugar and Cane-sugar 
Factories, Sugar Lands, and allied industries, cloth cov- 
ers, Fifty cents, postpaid. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl, New York. 
























Big Creamery Convention. 





The creamerymen of the United States had 
a big time at the sixth annual. -couvention of 
the national association held in the capital of 
the Suntiower state. The meeting began Feb 
21 and lasted until Friday afternoon. Visitors 
wee present from all over the country, but the 
largest number came from Iowa, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska and Kansas. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and other 
eastern cities sent large delegations. 

The display of machinery was made in Ham- 
ilton building and the entire lower floor was 
occupied by the leading dairy supply houses. 
The -hali was handsomely decurated with 
American flags and bunting. Liberal prizes 
had been offered for butter and over 500 pack- 
ages were exhibited in a store room on Kan- 
sas avenue. ‘The judges were Orin Douglas 
of Boston, W. H. Healy of New York and W. 
D. Collyer of Chicago. Ail are noted butter 
experts and gave general satisfaction. 

One of the pleasing features of the meeting 
was the big parade made up of the various 
delegations. This, with the possible excep- 
tion of the usnal fall festival pageants,was the 
most enthusiastic ever seen in Topeka. The 
Philadelphia delegation attracted the most at- 
tention and was awarded honorable men- 
tion for its fine appearance. The visit- 


ors were royally entertained by the com- 
mercial club Monday evening at the club 
rooms. Gov Leedy and F. D. Coburn deliv- 


ered the addresses of welcome, which were re- 
sponded to by H. J. Nietert of Iowa. An 
excellent program was presented each day. 
Among the sneakers were Prof ©. D. Smith of 
Mich, Prof T. L. Haecker of Minn, H. E. 
Schuknecht of Minn, W. D. Hoard of Wis, G. 
L. Hubbell of Iowa, H. M. Brandt of Kansas, 
Charles Harding of Neb, P. E. Nissley of 
Okla. After the adjournment of the couven- 
tion a large number of the delegates made a 
tour of the state, inspecting the creameries. 
This was made possible through the courtesy 
of the Sante Fe, Rock Island and Missouri 
Pacific railways. The greatest enthusiasm 
prevailed thronghont the meeting, which was 
@ great success in every way. A _ full report 
of the convention wilf appear in our next is- 
sue. 

The following officers were elected: Pres, 
Irwin Paul of Springville, Ia; vice pres, 
George Parks of Owatonna, Minn; sec’y, E. 
Sudendorf of Elgin, Il. 

NEW YORK. 

Cherry Valley, Otsego Co, March 1—Farm- 
ers are hiting help for the coming summer at 
from $17 to ¥0 per month. The yearly supply 
of fire wood is now nearly all hauled out. 
Oak logs are being delivered at the proposed 
Armstrong chair plant to be built in the 
spring. Jerome Snyder will put his large 
barn on a basement foundation and contem- 

lates building a silo. J. H. Harrison recent- 
y bought the Miller cheese factory and will 
manage that aud the Barringer factory also. 
It is reported that Ralph Rudd will put in a 
new cream separator and build a silo. Owing 
to a defective chimney the kuildings belong- 
ing to Elias Van Aulstine were totally de- 
stroyed by fire recently. Tiley were fully in- 
sured. Peter Collins will take possession of 
the Rippling Brook stock farm about March 
20. liutter and eggs are low. George La 
Homadne refused an offer for his nextcrop 
of hops at lic. 

Fairport, Monroe Co, Feb 28—Wiuter as a 
whole has been very mild with but one or 
two days of zero weather. There has been 
little wood to cut and draw, as eastern Mon- 
roe is nearly denuded of wood and timber, 
farmers burning coal. Hay is plentiful and 
frou. $7 to9 per ton. There is plenty of corn 
fodder, as much sweet corn is grown for 
Cobb’s canning works which used up corn 
from 206 acres besides canning 40,000 bu of 
apples. of which 18,000 bu were bought here, 
12,000 in central and western New York and 
10,000 bu in Illinois. Potatoes are now gsell- 
ing at 70c Onicns are entirely out of grow- 
ers’ hands, being cleaned up at Tic. Over 100 
head of western steers are being fed in town. 
A drove of 24 head of milch cows was 
brought into town in Dee from Cattaraugus 
Co and sold at auction, averaging over 40 per 
head. Work on the enlarged canal is being 
rushe:l, giving employment to many. 

Floyd, Oneida Co, Feb 28—The weather has 
been very mild for the past two weeks and 
the snow is nearly gone. Roads are in bad 
condition. There are many changes among 
farmers this spring. Auctions are frequent. 
Cows sel] from $30 to 50 per héad. Hay is 
rather cheap. Good veal sells well and brings 
good prices. 
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THOUSANDS ARE LIKE HIM, 





Prominent Member of the Legislature Cured 
by Dr Greene’s Nervura. 





Representative Crouch Made a Well Man by Using Dr 


Greene’s Nervura. 


Editor J. C. Gere Gives the Result 


of His Investigation of this Remarkable Cure in the 


Daily Gazette. 


Spring Is the Time to Be Cured. 
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HON CHAS 8. CROUCH, REPRESENTATIVE IN THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


The editorial columns of the Northampton 
(Mass) Daily Gazette give the particulars of 
the remarkable cure by Dr Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, of Hon Charlies S. 
Crouch, Northampton’s ablest and best 
known statesman and representative in the 
Massachusetts legislature. 

Editor J. C. Gere of this leading newspa- 
per personally investigated the facts of this 
wonderful cure, and his widely read editorial 
states the details of the cure exactly as they 
oceurred,giving Hon Mr Crouch’s own words. 

Following is the editorial in full: 

Learning that a great cure had been effect- 
ed in the case of Representative Charies S. 
Crouch of Northampton, Mass, by Dr Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, a reporter 
took occasion to cajJl on Mr Crouch and talk 
with him abont it, and among the thousands 
of testimonials given to this world renowned 
medicine, none will be more widely read or 
give greater weight than this one coming 
from so noted a man as_ Representative 
Crouch. 

Hon Mr Crouch said: 

‘Last spring I did not feelin my usual 
health; felt as tired in the morning as when 
I retired; had no energy or ambition to go 
about a day’s work; no appetite with which 
to regain strength and energy. In this con- 
dition I worked along from week to week, 
thinking that after a while matters would 
right themselves and I would feel like my- 
self again. But to the contrary,I grew worse. 

‘Knowing that Dr Greene’s Nervaura was 
not a patent medicine, but a wedicine put up 
from a prescription discovered by the docto- 
in his private practice, I resolved to try it, 
The first bottle helped me so much that I pur- 
chased another one, and even a_ third bottle. 
when, to wy great joy, I found myself as well 





as ever I was in mv life; and, furthermore, 
have remained so.”’ 

In further conversation he said: 

‘‘Dr Greene’s Nervura is a great medicine. 
There is no bumbug aboutit! It was made 
to eure, and it does cure! No one need be 
afraid to use it.’’ 

Day by day he praises this wonderful meai- 
cine to his friends and neighbors, as the one 
sure way to regain their health. 

The word of this widely known statesman 
should have the most convincing weight with 
the public, but when we have added to this 
the fact that the Northampton Daily Gazette, 
a newspaper of the highest standing, vouches 
editorially for the truth of every word, and 
its editor states that be has personally inves- 
tigated all the facts of the marvelous cure, 
there should be no hesitation by the people 
to use this great medical discovery, this won- 
derful curer of disease, Dr Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. It is a fact, no 
longer to be doubted, that this remedy cures 
—thatit makes those who use it strong and 
well—that it is the surest and most certain 
cure for disease in all the world, and the very 
best spring medicine possible to take. 

It is nota patent medicine, but the pre- 
scription of the most successful specialist in 
curing diseases, Dr Greene of 35 West 14th 
street, New York city. He -has the largest 
practice in the world, and this grand medical 
discovery is the result of his vast experience. 
The great reputation of Dr Greene isa guar- 
antee that this medicine will eure, and the 
fact that he can be consulted by anyone at 
any time free of charge, personally or by let- 
ter. gives absolute assurance of the beneficial 
action of this wonderful medicine. Do not 
fai\ to use it! 
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Bath, Steuben Co. Feb 28—The winter has 


been very short and changeable, but signs of 
spring already begin to appear and farmers 
are preparing for another season’s routine of 
work. Cows are in good demand and are 
bringing high prices when the price of their 
product is considered. A carload was shipped 
east from this place recently. From $35 to 50 
per head was paid. A great many lambs are 
being fed for the New York market and by 
this neans the large amount of clover hay 
and coru which was grown last year is being 
converted into most valuable fertilizer. A 
state farmers’ institute was held at Savona 
Feb 16-17. It was the first one ever heid at 
this place, but was well attended considering 
the weather. The corps of workers sent 
here were practical, well-qualfied men. 
Their subjects were well chosen to suit the 
present needs of the farming community and 
shonid they be called again to attend another 
institute at this place they may rest assured 
that they will receive a hearty welcome. 


Burke, Franklin Co, March 2—Mr Lucy 
has rented his farm to Mr Fitch. Mr Lucy is 
going east again. Henry Taylor has hired the 
Hurley house. Horse buyers are looking for 
horses and a few sales have been made at fair 
prices. Only a few potatoes are being sold; 
the great bulk are stiil in the farmers’ hands. 
Martin Vincent is to leave the Duell farm 
this spring. 

Caton, Steuben Co, Feb 28—Farmers have 
secured ice necessary for dairy purposes. 
Many farmers have been hauling potatoes to 
market at prices Tanging from 70 to 75c per bu. 
Hay is not moving very briskly. Prices for 
pressed are a shade better than for loose, $8 
to 9 per ton being about the average. Straw is 
in fair demand at 6 per ton. Apples are out 
of growers’ hands, but few if any being 
offered in market. Lincoln’s birthday was 
celebrated with appropriate exercises at the 
school. They provoked much patriotic enthu- 
siasin. 

Carmel, Putnam Co, March 2—The Consoli- 
dated ice company has finished filling the big 
ice-house at Mahopac and has stored 30,000 
tons. Cattle are scarce azl high and at 
Schoonmaker’s sale new wmi!ch cows sold for 
$45 each and oxen sold tor 130 a pair. The 
commissioners of appraisal on the Mahopac 
pronerty, which is to be taken by the Croton 
water board, met at the Thompson house to 
hear the claims. There are some 40 par- 
cels of property condemned by the city. Silas 
Agor will move onto his farm in the spring. 
W. H. Tilford has hired the Smith farm and 
H. Van Scoy of Southeast moves onto the late 
Mortimer Adams farm. Henry Vredenburgh 
sold 50 bbls of apples recently. They netted 
$4 per bbl. Several new members have been 
added to the grange. There is talk of a new 
creamery at Mahopac Falls. Fayen Bros 
have leased Batdwin’s creamery and will 
open one at Amawalk April 1. Farmers will 
have a surplus of hay in the spring. Stock 
has wintered well and most herds are in 
prime condition. Hay sells for $14 per ton, 
rye straw 20. W. O. Mead will have his new 
farmhouse completed in the spring and it 
will possess all modern improvements. The 
average price farmers received for Jan milk 
froin city dealers was 1.10 per can of 40 qts. 
There are scarcely any potatoes in this sec- 
tion and nearly every farmer will have to buy 
seed. 


Chenango, Broome Co, March 2—The pro- 
prietors of the Castle Creek creamery have 
finally decided to operate it another year. A 
number of farmers wi!l carry their milk to 
Binghamton. Auctions are numeroas. Cows 
sell at $20 to 32 per head. There isa very lit- 
tle call for hay or straw. Large quantities 
of corn fodder ure being fed ont. A’ number 
of farmers have silos and others cut and feed 
dr.v Potaotes are keeping well and selling 
in Binghamton market at 60 to 75c per bu. Ap- 
ples are very scarce. A large quantity of phos- 
phate will be used in this vicinity in connec- 
tion with manure. Farmers have put up 
their ice and now are busy with woodpiles. 


Ellery, Chautauqua Co, March 1—New 
milch cows are in fair demand at $30 to 45 
each. Hay is plentiful and stock is wintering 
well. Potatoes are worth 70 to 80c per bu. 
Grain has advanced in price with corn meal 
selling at mill at 18 per ton, middlings 17, 
wheat bran 16, buckwheat middlings18. But- 
ter still remains low. 


Gilboa, Schoharie Co, March 3—Stock is 
wintering finely. An abundance of fodder 
makes dairy cows high. Oscar Lewis passed 
through town last week with a drove of fine 
springers and fresh cows. C. O. Champlin 
bought of Mr Case five head of two-year-olds, 
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paying from $25 to $31 per head. The but- 
ter factory at Gilboa is nearly completed and 
will soon be in operation. The new co-op- 
erative factory at South Gilboa has the ma- 
chinery set. C. O. Peaslee is selling two car- 
loads of feed per week. Mr Peaslee is a good 
farmer and a hustler. Ice on trees did a great 
amount of damage, especially to sugar maples 
and fruit trees. Milk producers in this sec- 
tion have secured their supply of ice for next 
summer. At the last town election the repub- 
licans elected their entire ticket excepting the 
collector. Roads are in fine condition with 
good sleighing and farmers are improving it 
in getting in logs and wood, drawing manure, 
etc. 

Hartford, Washington Co, March 2—Deep 
snow has retarded wood and log hauling. 
Roads are filled with snow in many places 
and teams are obliged to go through the fields. 
Stock does not look as well as usual at this 
season of the year on account of the poor 
quality of hay ‘which was damaged by the wet 
season Jast summer. Some farmers are draw- 
ing potatoes to Glens Falls at Tic per bu. 
Charles Waller drew a load of vats to Argyle 
at le per lb. Charles E. Nelson has his house 
nearly completed. The carpenters have fin- 
ished work on John Galeway’s house. He 
has a very fine house and when he gets some 
of his old buildings moved his !place will be 
one of the finest in town. John Kilday will 
work the L. Norton farm this year. Mr Nor- 
ton moves to Hampton this month. There 
will be two separator stations in Fort Ann 
this season,one to be operated in connection 
with the butter factory; the other one to be 
run in the interest of the Glens Falls cream- 
ery. 


Halcottsville, Delaware Co, March 1—The 
weather has been mild with but few) excep- 
tions. There is quite an interest among farm- 
ers in regard to the Five States milk produc- 
ers’ union. A meeting was called Fet 25 and 
it was fairly well attended. Will Oakley has 
moved on the Polly farm. The ice crop was 
small. The creamery secured one-third of its 
usual crop. 

Kiantone, Chautauqua Co, March 1—The 
local wool market remains as it has for the 
past few weeks, 2lc for unwashed and 26 to 
27c for washed. The demand for wool is not 
lively, as dealers are well stocked. A number 
of carloads of cabbage have been shipped from 
this town, the price obtained for most being 
Je perlb. The offerings of butter and eggs 
are considerably in excess of last year’s at this 
times The mild winter has been favorable 
for winter dairying and the outlook is not 
encouraging for high pvxices in the early 
spring. Present indications point to a good 
local demand for 1200-lb farm horses this 
spring. Eaton Bros have bought the H. 

. Jones farm from the First national bank 
of Jamestown. It contains 114 acres and the 
price was $4725. They have also bought from 
the Erie county savings bank of Buffalo 100 
acres for 2700. The B. J. Cheney farm was 
sold recently on a mortgage to the Farmers’ 
and Mechanics bank of Jamestown. Mr Wil- 
son will conduct the farm for the bank the 
coming season. Mr Cheney has gone to live 
with his father-in-law, P. Hl. Lukens in 
Peansylvania. 

Ontario, Wayne Co, March 2—There has 
not been such a call for farms in this town in 
many years, Many have been sold. Wheat 
sells at the depot at 90c, beans 80c to $1, po- 
tatoes 70c, apples 3. More clover seed thresh- 
ed here than in years, but tlhe price is low. 
Curtice Bros of Rochester have been in town 
to contract for strawberries for their canning 
factory. Many are wanting sheep which are 
scarce. Some farmers in tuwn were inclined 
to try raising sugar beets, but were discour- 

aged by Prof Wiley’s talkin Rochester Jan 
23. Farmers’ institute managers made it look 
less profitable than supposed. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, March 3—The sugar 
beet question which engaged the attention 
of the farmers in Genesee county during the 
fall and early winter, with the understanding 
that a plaut was to be established near Bata- 
via, is likely to prove a failure, the parties 
who agreed to erect the plant having decided 
to abandon the project for a time. They have 
canceled contracts with the farmers in 
Stafford and Batavia. Farmers who engaged 
in the cabbage business the past season have 
the crop on hand, the price having dropped to 
$4.50 per ton. The bulk of the yield is buried 
in pits. Several farmers in this vicinity are 
digging up and cutting out every alternate 
tree in their orcbards, having found the 
growth so dense that gathering the fruit is at- 
tended with much labor. On the Pinney farm 
a team has been kept busy for some time past 
hanling manure from Le Rog stables. Sand- 
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tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
Seecee Seeeese 


















ers brothers of Stafford and George Prole of 
Morganville recently contracted for choice 
lots of potatoes in this section at 68 to72c per 
bu. Wheat is on the market at 75 to 90c. Hay 
was a large yield last summer aud is selling 
at 7 to 10 per ton. Numerous auction sales are 
being held and largely attended. Tenants 
are scurrying around and much shitting about 
is likely to take place. There has been com- 
paratively little snow, and short runs of sleigh- 
ing thus far, and the usual winter work such 
as drawing manure and getting logs to the 
mill has been quite neglected. 


South Salem, Westchester Cu, Feb 28— Roads 
and bridges have been badly washed and 
will require much work. There is so much 
water in the ground that frost is coming out 
fast. There has been more butter made here 
this winter than usual. It brings about 25c 
per lb. Potatoes are in demand and scarce at 
$1 per bu. Eggs are plentiful at18 to 20c 

er doz. Rev Mr Van Norden )as re-leased the 

farzolf home place for another term of years. 
E. R. Bailey has rented the Clark Mead 
place of John M. Lawrence and will take pos- 
session soon. Mr Bailey has been very suc- 
cessful with poultry and garden trnek. Dr 
Lane has a fine flock of pure Brahma fowls 
well worth examining. Fresh milch cows are 
in strong demand with a rather short supply. 


MARYLAND. 
The Tuberculin Crank on Deck. 


A bill is now before the legislature of 
Maryland which if enacted into law will com- 
pel every person owning a cow to have her 
‘‘tuberculin tested,’’ all cows that react to be 
killed, and the owner allowed only $10 for 
the same. The bill was introduced by the 
state sanitary board. It is part and parcel of 
the extreme legislation on this subjeet which 
was originally introduced in Massachusetts. 
There, the folly of it was promptly demon- 
strated, the veterinary faddists who fathered 
it were rewoved from the state cattle com- 
mission, and the work reorganized along the 
more sensible and scientific, practical and 
economical method now pursued in that 
state. American Agriculturist believes that 
Maryland’s state sanitary board is way behind 
the 1imes in urging a policy the failure of 
which from every point of view was long 
since established in Massachusetts and on a 
lesser scale in other states. 

At a meeting of over 100 representative dai- 
rymen, held at Baltimore, Feb 16, a commit- 











tee was appointed to represent the farmers’ 
interests in this matter and to defeat the 
measure if possible. The dairymen are all in 
favor of sanitary legislation, but many of 
them oppose the tuberculin test and all pro- 
test against the summary powers it is propos- 
ed to give the health bureau. American Ag- 
Ticulturist suggests that every farmer in the 
state write tv his senator and representative 
at Annapolis joining in the protest against 
this measure. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Factoryville, Wyoming Co, March 1—H. C. 
Newman, a tenant of A. C. Sisk’s, on what 
is known as the Wall farm in Benton, while 
coming to town to post bills for a sale of per- 
sonal property, was struck by an engine at 
Gardner’s crossing. His horse was instantly 
killed, the wagon demolished and he was 
thrown 60 feet down an embankment. He 
was picked up by the train men and brought 
to the office of Dr A. B. Fitch, where he and 
Dr Heller examined him and found one arm 
badly fractured and many severe bruises. 
Otherwise he was apparently not severely 
hurt. After attending to his wounds he was 
removed to a house in tuwn, where he is being 
cared for by his family. The sale conducted 
by his friends came off as advertised. Cows 
brought from $28 to 37, hay 6.50 per ton, poor- 
er quality 4.50 to 5, oats 32c per bu, buck- 
wheat 34c. There has been a union organiz- 
ed to contro] the milk trade in the city ot 
Scranton. There are some independent par- 
ties that claim to be able to held their own 
against it. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Monroe, Middlesex Co, March 2—Farmers 


are greatly encouraged by ready markets for 
their produce and everything save hay brings 
good prices. Atthe sale of John S. Dey’s 

stock, cows brought $52 each. The heirs a 
Joseph B. Mount sold cows at 40 to 50, corn 
brought 49c per bu, and utensils brought 
more than new ones. The homestead farm of 
100 arres was bought by his son, George 
Mount, at 40 per acre. I. E. Bennett of Cran- 
bury sold his farm of 100 acres to Charles Dey 
for 11,000, and he has since bought 40 acres 
adjoining for 4000. I. S. Everett recently sold 
horses at 60 to 100 each with buying brisk. 
He wil! have other sales in the near future. 
There is a good demand for farms, but few 
are offered. Good tenants are easily found. 


Winter grain looks very well, but little is 
winter killed as yet. The acreage is above 
the average. Rye looks very well. William 


H. Debow has sold 25 carloads of stable ma- 
nure this winter and the demand increases. 
George M. Duncan killed a fine pen of shotes 
recently. Heclaims that there is profit in 
feeding corn rather than selling at present 
prices. The idea is growing here. The 
creamery at Cranbury is doing good work 
and farmers are raising more milk each year. 
The high prices of potatoes encourage farmers 
to plant more and cultivate better than ever 
before and there will probably be a greater 
acreage than in many years. D. W. Clayton 
will plant more onion sets this year. His 
present crop netted him a handsome sum. 
From 30 acres W. H. Debow has sold over 
1200 worth of produce the past year. He 
says it pays to feed the ground liberally and 
does it. S. Longstreet and G. V. Fisher have 
bought a hay press and will press hay and 
straw for farmers during the coming year. 
Peter Barclay reports selling over 600 tons o1 
tertilizer to farmers during the past year. Ex- 
President Grover Cleveland bought a farm of 
80 acres for shooting purposes and lets the 
tenant remain free of charge. This commun- 
ity boasts of good farmers and fine farms. 
The majority of farmers are subscribers to 
the Agriculturist and carefully digest its con- 
tents. Good roads will be one of the ques- 
tions in the spring election and they are 
greatly needed. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Canterbury, Feb 23—E. E. Allen sold out at 
auction recently and Canterbury will lose one 
of its most respected families. A few farms 
have changed hands this winter. Ice-houses 
are all filled with extra fine ice. There is 
quite a call for cows and oxen at good prices. 
A few of the farmers are drawing ties to the 
station and doing the usual amount of work 
in the woods. Fertilizer agents are unusually 
numerous this year, causing much competi- 
tion to the benefit of those who buy. 





Columbia, Feb 23—Farmers have filled ice- 
houses with 10 to 12-in ice of excellent qual- 


are laying now and 
Ss. B. 


the price of 


itv. Hens 
West has one of the 


eggs has fallen. 





“makes an advance 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


finest herds of Devon cattle, cows and oxen, 


in this vicinity. Mrs West has one of the 
finest collection of begonias in town. Farm- 
ers are at work on their wood piles. William 


H. Bliss is making good progress on his new 
barn. Farmers are undecided whether to 
plant their second rate potatoes raised last 
year or send off for northern grown seed. 
There seems to be quite a lively demand for 
oxen this winter with prices well up. This 
will stimulate farmers to raise more calves. 
Several new patrons have or will join the An- 
dover creamery svon. .Not as many horses are 
being used for farin work as formerly in this 
section. The tide seems to be setting in favor 
of oxen. 


EEE 
Large Acreage of Sugar Beetsin Nebraska 


Nebraska farmers kick | against the old prices 
paid for beets by the Grand Island and Nor- 
folk factories last year. In view of the im- 
proved conditions of the sugar industry, and 
in accordance with the farmers’ wishes,a new 
price schedule for 1898 was arranged, which 
in price to the farmers of 
from 40 to 50c per ton. The new schedule is 
based on $4 per ton for beets delivered to the 
factory. they being from 12 to 14 % sugar, with 
25e additional for each extra unit of sugar 
and a corresponding reduction fo1 sugar con- 
tent below 12%. 

The schedule was very satisfactory to grow- 
ers until Mr Oxnard notified them that he 
could make contracts only with the clause 
that if Hawaii was annexed the priceaof beets 
would be cut 50c per ton, which would make 
the price fully as low this season as last. 
Farmers justly refused to contract under such 
a clause. Mr Oxnard has already notified them 
that as the Hawaiian treaty is practically 
dead, he will waive that clause. As this was 
the only objectionable feature in the con- 
tracts,.it is now prohable that a larger acreage 
of beets will be grown for these factories in 
1898 than ever before. It is understood that 
the people of Fremont and Ames have pooled 
their issues and that a million-dollar factory 
will he put up between the two places in time 
for the 1899 crop. 


The Hop Movement ‘and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET 
New York, March 1—The strength of the 
market continues undiminished. The short 


supply of all grades and especially of choice 
qualities, is now so universally acknowledged 
that dealers have in a large measure given up 
their game of bluff and are getting down to 
serious business. Although shipments to the 
English markets have been more liberal of 
late, the firmness at those points is fully 
maintained. Holders in thig country are not 
pressing sales as munch as a few weeks ago 
and thé market seems to warrant full quoted 
prices and possibly a shade ahove when ex- 
tra qualities are found. It is scarcely time 
for news of this season ’s crop outlook, yet it 
is quite evident that growers are seriously 
considering the prosnects hefore deciding to 
go extensively into hops and it is doubtful 
if any material increase in acreage is set out 
this year. 


Feb 21 Feb 23 Feb 28 
N Y¥ state crop, ’97 choice, 19 19 19 
Prime, 17 ie 17 @18 17 @I18 
Low to medium, 13 16 13 @i¢ 13 @16 
NY sane crop, 9% choice, 8 @9 8 @9 8 @9y 
Prim 64@ 7 634@ 7 644@ 7 
Low to medium, 5 @6 5 @6 5 @6 
Olds, 3 5 3 @5 3 @5 
Pacifie crop, 97 choice, 19 19 19 
Prime. 17 @18 17 @I18 17 @18 
Low to medium 13 16 13 @16 13 @16 
Pacifie crop, ‘96 choice, 8 @9 8 @9 8 @9 
Prime. 7 @7% 7 @7% 7 @1% 
Low to medium, 5 @ 6 5 @6 5 @6 
Olds, 3\@ 5 3 @5 3 @5 
German. ’$7 crop, 32 @45 82 @ 45 82 @45 
a 9% crop, 2 @2 20 @25 20 @25 
Internal revenue receipts on fermented li- 


quors during January amounted to $2,111,937, 
compared with 1,785,324 during the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. Of this amount 





2,103,663 was received from the barrel tax, 
against 1,779,442 last year. 

MARYLAND— At Baltimore, chickens 9@10c 
P lb 1 w, fowls 8@84ec 1 w, 9@93e d w, ducks 
10@10}e 1 w,11@13c d w,turkeys 11@14e, fresh- 
laid eggs 134 @14c P dz. White pots atoes 75@83c 


P bu, onions 80@%c, turnips 124@15c, beets 
30@40c.cahhage $1 25@3 P 100, Ben Davis ap- 


ples 3 25@2 75 P bbl, Greenings and Bald- 
wins 3@3 50. cranberries 6@8. Ch timothy 
hay 12 50@13 P ton, No 1 12@12 50. mixed 


clover 8@9, straight rye straw 8@8 50, tangled 
rye 7@7 50, wheat 5@5 50, oat 6 50@7 50. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








For Relieving Throat Diseases, coughs and 
hoarseness, use “Brown’ s Bronchial Troches.” 
Sold only in boxes. Avoid imitations. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


YEED POTATOES—Sir Wi alter Raleigh #5 per bbl., Bovee Seed- 
KO ling #4 per bbl.. Carman No. 3, Uncle Sam, Wire Seedling, 
Early Thoroughbred, Early Michigan, #3 per bbl.. guaranteed 
strictly first-class stock, true to name,3 bu. bbis F. O. B. C. W. 
BURNETT, Box 39, Ly one, N. Y, 





F’ A VINELEsS SWEET POTATO—The leader in productive- 
ness, ease of cultivation, fine table and keeping qualities. 
All ieadin, varieties, Seed, $1 per bu. Plants, $1 per 1,000. 

tT. K. GODBEY, Waldo, Fla. 





7 \ARMEN NO. 3 POTATOES for sale. Pure seed. medium size, 
white, smooth, round to oblong. big yielder. 4 bu. or more, 85 
cents per bu., F. O. B. cars. C. J. MAXSON, lattle Genesee, N. Y. 


*TRAWBERRY PLANTS—Reliable Vaneties. such as Lovett’s 
Warfield, Crescent, ay nhekat 8 Early, send ror prices. F.L. 
KHODES, Central Park, 








S® ED POTATOES—4Hlebron, Rose, Queen, Carman and others. 
Orders booked now. Warranted northern grown. C.J. NEL- 


SON, Garrison, N. 





poet SALE—Berry plants. $1.50 per thousand. Liberal discounts. 
H. L. SQUIRES, Flanders, N. Y. 


P ¥piGREr Strawberry plants, $1.25 per 1000 and up. Ww. 











PERRY, Coolspring, Delaware. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—100 varieties. Pnce list. WIL- 
LIAM PALMER, Grooms, N. Y. 
RTICHOKES—(White French). Very fine, for sale. W.R. 


WALTON, Augusta, Ga. 


RGE White Tomato, igens bright red, 10c. packet. ELBA 
SHOVER, Grove City, O. 


LADIOLI BULBS—Cheap. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Sis frame RYE, ¢%1 Bu. J, M. HAM, Washington Hollow, 





L* 





Address NORMAN COLE, 








Giese POTATO FARM, Manchester, N. Y. 





Eccs AND ) POULTRY. 


J T., WALLACE & SON, } Poaltry 5 yards, Del Watergap, Pa. 
eo. Breeders of Black Minore: is, Buff, White and B. P. Rocks, 
Light Brahmas, White and Golden Wyandottes, & & Hamburgs, 
White and Black Tailed Japanese ntems. Our stock is of 
World’s Fair, New York city, etc., Prize Winners. We en- 
tered eleven and won nine prizes at Madison Square, 1898. Eggs 
#1 50 per 13, $2.50 per 26, $3.25 perS9, $4 per 52. Birds for sale. 
Circulars free. 





Hoes FAD POULTRY YARDS, Port Chester, New York, 

AFT, Prop.. offers eggs from following named 
varieties of de me hatching serson of 1898 at uniform price of 
one dolles per 15. B.P, Rocks, L. Brahmas, R. C, Black Minor- 
cas, W yandottes, Jangshans. a, C. W. Legherte and Rhode 
faland Reds. No circulars; satisfaction guarante 





ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Bred exclusively for fifteen 

years. Fresh blood every vear. Four breeding pens. Eggs for 

qotting, safely packed, $1 perthirteen, A. B COOK, Petersburg, 
irginia. 


50¢ 


paid. Send list of 





ROLLS OF POULTRY NETTING _ Best quality. any 
width, all sizes of mesh and wire. Prices Jow, freight 
whatyou want. J.S. CASE, Colchester, Ct. 





(\GGS from thoroughbred, high-grade. Single-Comb Brown and 
Zose-Comb White Le: zhorns. Remarkable layers, 26 for #1. 
E. JONE 8, Hartland, Vermont, 





Buff_and White Plymouth 
15 Warranted eggs, $1. J. 


PEST Brown and White Leghorns, 
Rocks. large size, extra layers. 
W. BRUCKART, Lititz, Pa. 


Pest. ,ASS ROSE COMB Brown Leghorns and White Wy- 
Fs angen. Stock and eggs for sale. WM. H. SMITH, 
ent, N 


EKIN DUCK EGGS, 20 for $1. omer piceons for cauel rais- 
ing, $1 per two pair. CHAS. BENNETT. McDonald’s Mill, Va. 


CLEVELAND POULTRY 








EKIN DUCK a ad for 1). 
CO., Plattsburg, N. 


LIVE STOCK, 


and the Northwestern Territory will reqnive Mil- 

lions of pounds of Bacon during ~ next vear. Cheshires 
are a Bacon Hog. All ages for sale. . 'E. MANDEVILLE, 
Brookton, Tompkins Co., » a 





7 LONDIKE 





J.ambert and Combination. _ Young stock for 


JERSEYS St. 
8. E. NIVIN, Landenberg. Pa. 


sale. Write what you want. 


] ICKINSON _EWES_ BRED. Cor-espond immediately, 
THOMAS PAXTON, McConnell’s Mills, Penn. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


OR SOCERTS (ever) I will inform anyone of my discovery, 
which I guarantee to destroy apple tree worms and their eggs, 
| Ml E. BRADT, Glenville, Schenectady Co.. NX. Y. 





\ TIRE Batt S—10 Ibs. mixed sizes, $1.50: 300 Ihbs.. $5.00, 
Fr rei pe pels. Cash with order. Send stamp for price list. 
JAMES MCAS E Colchester, Conn. 





Wat cas CAN YOU SEND” ME to sell for you on commission. 
Address all particulars, . J. HANCOCK, 833 Lexington 





Ave., New York. 

7. J. HOOVER. Commission Merchant. Poultry, Eggs. Apples, 
. fotetoen, Calves, Pork, Hay. 112 Produce Ave., Philadel- 

ph hia, 





MAKE CRAYON PORTRAITS from photographs. = #1.50. 
Write for particulars to GEO, D. ADAMS, Zanesville, O. 





| ge ,ASS_ Buttermaker wants position. Address CHAS. 
WRIGHT, Ouaquaga, N. Y. 


R: DP Aw FURS Area forprice list. F. S 
\v Leeds, N. 


Poultry 
Raisers 


Having stock for sale will find the Farmers’ Exchange 
column in this paper a profitable place for making the 
same known. A small advertisement costing about $1.00 
a week is sure to bring in many times that amouut. 





. PALMATIER, 
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THE INTERESTING TRADE SITUATION 


TvuEspay Eventne, March 1, 1898. 

The topic above all others in business cir- 
cles throughout the length and breadth of the 
land 13 the Cuban complication. The markets 
for securities have been greatly unsettled with 
sharp aeclines followed by at least partial re- 
coveries. The possibility of international war 
has been uppermost, with holders of specula- 
tive stocks prone to sell out, the bears mean- 
while making the most of their oppurtunity of 
assaniting the market at every vulnerable 
point. But while the stock market has been 
greatly disturbed, speculative grain circles 
sharing to some extsut, business in general 
is in good condition and prices well main- 
tained. Under curtailment of product of cot- 
ton goods and a liberat export demand for the 
raw staple, the cotton situation is one of more 
confidence. Boots and shoes, woolen goods, 
general lines of dry goods, hardware, macbin- 
ery, agricultural implements, ete, are guing 
into liberal distribution and the stimulus of 
spring trate is felt im nearly every quarter, 
although frost still hokis sway im onr north- 
ern states. The iron industry is in a healthy 
coudition, with an increased demand re- 
ported. 

In leading farin crops, prices, as a rule, are 
well maintained and moderate activity pre- 
vails. Wheat is irregular, due to the unusuai 

ressure in opposite directions; on the one 
mand, the sympathetic depression with tie 
speculative stock market, on the other, the 
bullish impetus furnished by the Chicago 
clique in control. Meanwhile legitimate in- 
fluences are favorable fortne maintenance of 
values. American Agriculturist’s special re- 
port, on an earlier page of this number, shows 





the reduction in farmers’ reserves of both 
wheat and corn, and the handsome manner 
in which the crops are going into final dis- 


Live stock is in good demand and 
substantially steady; dairy products § are 
quiet; such special crops as apples, potatoes 
and onions are moving at high prices. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


tribntion. 








LATB WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW SND ONE YEAR AGO 


—W heai— —Corn— —Oat— 
Cash orspot 1898 1897 «6.1898 )«=s«a189T)=—s«é189R = «RST 
Chicago. 1.03%, .74 .29 221%, .2614 °.16 
New York. 1.05 810 BOY, 288, Skt 
Boston. - — 38 314g 3444 251g 
Toledo. 37 8714 30% —2 7 | 17% 
St Louis. 96 894g .27 204, 261, 17 
Minneapolis, 964 73% .26% — 264 — 
SFranciseo, *1.50 *1.4715°1.121, *.95 *1.221,*1.30 
Lonaon. 1.17% 91% 47%, 36 _- - 
*P cental. Other prices P bu. 


PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE U SAND CANADA. 


This week Last week One y’r ago 
Wheat, bu, 34,088.000 35,433.000 43.797 .000 
Corn, 40,870,000 39,907 .000 26.408.000 
Oats. 13,473.000 13,346.000 13,897 .000 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 1.0414 30%, 2634 
July, 9 31S, 243, 


At Chicago, the course of the wheat mar- 
ket the past week or ten days affords further 
comment on the very uncertain character of 
speculative trading. The intensity over the 
Cuban situation has been the cominating fac- 
tor much of the time, and to the nervousness 
over international complications, and the 
possibilities of war, must be attributed the 
selling of ~wheat and temporary reactions. 
There are no particular develepments so far 
as the home or foreign crop situation § is 
concerned. In the main, the outlook is fair 
for autuinn sewn crops to emetge in good 
shape from winter slumber, although the es- 
pecially trying season of fickle March is at 
hand and bulletins of conditions will be 
closely watched. Foreigners continue lib- 
eral buyers and fdrmers’ deliveries in 
the spring wheat territory of the northwest 
are stimulated by good prices obtainable. 
Many growers will be encouraged to increase 
their acreage. Wheat stocks in the interior of 
Russia are reported light and rye reserves 
very fair: supply of native wheatin France 
meager. In the local market cash wheat has 
been quotable aronnd $1, often above, and 
May delivery well in the rineties, to better 
than one dollar. 

Corn has been somewhat irregular within a 
moderate range, strength being followed by 
weakness, under a partial withdrawal of 
some of the recent excellent support. The 
late advance has naturally resulted in consid- 
erable selling tor account of operators with a 
profit in sight. But realizing the liberal re- 
serves still in growers’ bands, as shown in 
American Agriculturist’s review of the situa- 
tion on an earlier page of this number, posi- 
tive support is lacking. Local receipts are 











THE LATEST. MARKETS 


large but foreign shipinents from Atlantic and 
Gulf ports continue highly encouraging. Af- 
ter selling well above 3le ® bu, May reacted 
to a point slightly beluw 30c, July command- 
ing a moderate premium, and eash lots selling 
ut a narrow range, desirable offerings of un- 
der grades elose to No 2 mixed. 

The oats market has sympathized with oth- 
er cereals; through lack of support prices sag- 
ging fractionally. No 2 oats in store 264@27e 
® bu, May substantially the same, July 
24@244c. 

Rye has shown an inelination to follow 
wheat, being strong and weak by turns, No 
2 at one time selling better than 50¢ ® bu, Nu 
3 49@50e and July about le premiuin. 

General steadiness prevails in barley with 
no particular activity. Quotations asa rule 
cover a range of 32@33c ® bu for feed barley, 
up to 38@40c for choice to fancy, suitable 
for maltsters. 

Much more activity is being developed in 
timothy seed, now that spring is at hand, 
prices finctuating within a moderate range. 
Offerings are fairly libera!, and so with buy- 
ing orders, dealers anticipating a favorable 
shipping season. Contract prime is quotable 
around $2 % P ctl, choice upto3, and _ fair 
to zood country seed by sample 2 50@2 75. 
Cloverseed quiet with March 5 15@5 20 P ctl. 

At New York, the grain markets have been 
disturbed by influences much the same as 
those prevailing in the west; prices somewhat 
unsettled. Wheat has ruled high with No 2 
red winter in elevator quotable around $1 04 
@108 P bu; buckwheat dull and steady at 
39240c P bu: buckwheat flour 1 25@1 30 P 
bu; No 2 mixed corn in store 35}@56e PB bn, 
No 2 mixed oats 31@3514c. Clover seed in mod- 
erate demand, with wholesale price 4 50@6 P 
100 ths for common to fancy, less than carlots 
usual advance. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


—Cattie— —Hogs~ —Sheer— 

1898 1897 1898 %I897 1888 1897 
Chicago. ® 100 ths. $5 40 $5 40 $4.10 $3 70 $475 $425 
New York. 550 525 450 415 500 425 
Buffalo 550 510 425 380 525 430 
Kansas City. 920 500 405 350 450 400 
Pitisbure. 500 500 435 380 500 435 


At Chicago, a feature of the cattle market 
is the wide range in beef grades. Prime to 
fancy bullocks have sold in a number of in- 
stances at $5 40@5 60, or about as high as 
anything this winter; on the other hand,there 
are a great many transactions in really desir- 
able butcher steers at 3 75@4 40, the bulk of 
dressed heef and shipping grades selling at 
4 35@4 90: export demand is fair and so with 
the dressed beef trade. 


Fey export steers, $5 250550 Poor to fcy bulis. $2 544 00 


Good to en. 11st Canners. 20043 00 
@i450 Ibs, 4254500 Feeders. 3 7d@4 50 
Com to fair. 115 Stoekers. 400 to 
@i400 Ths, 350@4 15 Bde . 3 25@3 85 
Cn to fey cows ancé Caves. 300 fs up, 2 75@s 25 
netfers 400@475 Carres. vea. 45007 00 
Pair to good cows, 275@385 Milch cows, ea, 30@45 
After touehing the highest ‘prices of the 


year last week, heavy hogs selling at $4 20 
and a shade more, the market has reacted 
slightiy, with general activity around 4@4 10. 
Heavy hogs command a slight premium over 
light weights, although choice pigs are good 
property. An impression prevails that the 
leading packers are working for a break in 
hog product, and this temporarily affects the 
market for swine. 

Supplies of sheep have averaged heavy for 
some time past, undesirable qualities exhib- 
iting weakness. A good many lambs are 
coming forward, and salesmen had much @iffi- 
culty in maintaining prices for everything ex- 
cept strictly choice; sales largely at 5@5 40, 
with something extra at 5 50 or better. Year- 
lings 4 25@5. Western wethers 4@4 50, choice 
natives 4 60@4 75. Shorn sheep have sold at 
3 60@3 0. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market without impor- 
tant change, prices much as quoted in our col- 
umns last week: receipts Monday 45 cars. 
Hog market steady under a good demand with 
32 double devks received Monday of this week. 
Prime medium $4 20@4 25, heavy yorkers 
415@4 20.light do4@4 10,ordinary pigs 3 90@4, 
heavy packing hogs 4 10@4 20. Sheep active 
with 17 donble decks received Monday. Priime 
natives 4 80@5, good mixed droves 4 60@4 75, 
lambs 5@5 9%. Veal ealves selling at 5@7 40. 


At Buffalo, cattle in good demand and 
10@20e higher Monday of this week, when 


125 cars arrived. Butcher steers $4 25@4 60, 
shipping 4 49%@4 80, tons 5 15@5 40. Cows and 
heifers in good demand at 3 25@4; stockers 
and feeders 3 50@4 35. Hogs active with 115 
double decks on sale. Yorkers 4 20@4 25, me- 
dium heavy 4 25, pigs 4@4 10. Sheep steady 
at 4 40@4 60 for good to choice, with yearlings 


in good demand and 


up to 5@5 25; lambs 
Receipts Monday of this 


strong at 5 55@6. 
week 65 cars. 

At New York, cattle in fair demand and 
substantially steady. Beef steers $4 25@5 25 
for ordinary to choice, oxen 3@4 50, dry cows 
2 50@4, hulls 2 75@4. Veal calves in good 
demand at 6@8 according to quality. Hogs 
quiet at 4 25@4 40. Choice sheep in good de- 
mand, common lots rather dull. Poorto prime 
muttons 3 75@5 P 100 tbs, lamps 5 15@6 10. 

At Boston, milch cows $20@35 P head for 
poor to fair, and 40@60 for good to fanvy. 

wo-year-old steers 12@22 each. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the demand is better and the 
market seer:s to be recovering from the de- 
pressiou of a fortnight ago. Liberal orders are 
here on easterr and export account and some 
recovery in prices js noted. Now that spring 
18 at band there isa naturally inereased de- 
mand for desirable farm horses weighing 1100 
to 1350 tbs. Drafters are doing better, but 
have not fully recovered the late decline, it 
requiring an especially fine anjmal to com- 
mand $2900. Ordinary and general purpose 
horses are steady at iow prices. 


Express and heavy draft, $50@ 200 
1156 to 1400-1b enunks, 402100 
850 to 1150-lb enunks, 30a 50 
Carriage teams, 225500 
Drivers, 50@275 
Saddle horses, 65 a 200 
Ordinary drivers, 30.@ 65 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butrer Market. 

New York State—At Albany, active and 
firmer under light supply. Good to ch emy 
tubs 20@21c P Ib, prints 21@22c,{dairy 19@20e. 
—At Syracuse, cmy tubs, good to ch 20@2Ic, 
prints 22@23r, dairy 19@20e. 
= At New York, prices have made a slight 
advance and the market is evidently in better 
shape. Strong cable advices and larger pur- 
chases for export have given the situation a 
materially stronger tone and holders are keep- 
ing fully up to quoted prices, sometimes get- 
ting shghtly above. Quotations as follows: 
Elgin and other western creamery extras 204c 
P th, western firsts 183@194c, seconds 17@18c. 
N Y cmy 194e, N Y aairy half firkin tubs, ex- 
tra 164@17c, Welsh tubs 164@17c, western fac- 
tory extras 134@14c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. Ch 
cmy tubs 22c ? }b, prints 23c, dairy 124¢.—At 
Cinciunati, market fairly firm. Fey Elgin 
cmy 2lic, Ohio separator 16@18c, gathered 
cieam 13@14c, dairy 10@1lc.—At Cleveland, 
Elgin cmy 194@2l}e, firsts 19@19$c, Ohio and 
western ch 17@18e, dairy 14@15c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand some- 
what improved, prices firmer. Fey emy 
21@22c # ith, ch 20@21c, June cmy 18@1%c, imt 
emy 16@17c, ladies 15@16c,dairy prints 18@19c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a fair de- 
mand for fancy grades. Elgin and other west- 
ern separator cmy 20}c P Ib, firsts 19@20c,sec- 
onds 17@18c, imt emy l6c, ladles 14c. 

The Cheese Markei. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm, supply and demand fair. Full cream 
cheddars 8@83c ¥P lb, tats 77@8jce, skims 


3@5c, imt Swiss 13@14c.—At Syracuse, full 
cream 94@10c. 

At New York, the volume of business in 
the aggregate is not large, although home 
trade continues of fair proportions. Prices 
are held at about the former range. Qnota- 


tions: N Y full cream large fey &c P tb, ch 
SOAs. fair to good Ts@7}#c. common 64@7e. 
small fey colored 8?#@9c, white 83@9e. Light 


skims 6@6hc, part skims 5}@6e, full skims 2@3e. 

Ohio— At Columbus. quiet and steady. N Y 
full cream cheddars lic # Ib, Ohio flats 10ce, 
limbnrger 4c, imt Swiss 15$c.—At Cleveland, 
N ¥ full cream 10@104c, Ohio 9@9hke, limburger 
11@12e.—At Cincinnat:. Ohio tlat 9@9\c, fam- 
ily favorite 94c, twins 9@10c, Young America 
10c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market fairly ac- 
tive and tirm. N Y full cream 9@9kc ® Ib, 
flats, large size 94@9%c, s.uall 10}@104c, Ohio 
WEYbe. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, demand 
fair, supplies liberal. N Y fey full cream 
8@9c P ib, fair to good 74@8he, Swiss 124@13c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICKS AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry quiet and 
firm. Chickens and fowls 9@10c ® Ib 1 w, 
10@1lic d w, turkeys 114@124¢ lw, 13@1l4cd 
w, ducks 10@11e 1 w, 11@12c d w. geese 9@10c 
l w, 10@11c d w, fresh eggs 21@22ce P dz, cold 
storage 15@16c. Potatoes $2 50 ? bbl, red on- 














ions 65@70c # bu, yellow 70@75c, turnips 
15@20c, cabbage 2 25@2 50 #P 100, Baldwin and 
Greening apples 2 50@4 ® bbi, Northern Spy 
2 75@4 25. Standard corn 36@38c P bu, oats 
28@30c, bran 12 50@13.P ton, middlings 
14 50@16 50, cottonseed meal 20@21, loose or 
baled hay 7@9, clover 6@7, oat straw 6, rye 
7@8. Good to best steers 4 50@5 50 P 100 
lbs, mixed 3 50@4 50, veal calves 6@7, heavy 
hogs 4 50@4 75, sheep 5@5 50, milch cows 
30@45 ea. 

At Syracuse, baled timothy hay $10@12 P 
ton, loose 7@10, clover 8, oat and rye straw 
8@8 50, bran 12, middlings 14, cotonseed meal 
20, corn 34c P bu, oats 25@30c. Fresh eggs 
17@18¢ ® dz, cold storage 15@1ic, chickens 
8@10c P lblw, 12@14c d w, turkeys 10@12c 1 
w, 14@16c d w, ducks 8@9c 1 w, 10@1l4c d w. 
Potatoes 60@70c P bu, onions 5J0@60c, turnips 
20@402, cabbage 2@3 P 100, beets 20@25ic P 
bu, carrots 20@25c, parsnips 30@35c, pumpkins 
5@6c ea, King apples2 75@3 25 P bbl, Green- 
ing 2 50@3, Northern Spy 2 75@3 25. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, poultry 
in moderate supply and firm. Fow]s 8}@94cP 
lb 1 w, 9@9kc d w, turkeys 9@1le 1 w, 11@13c 
d w, ducks 92@10c d w, fresh nearby eggs lic 
® dz, southern 14@15e. Ch white potatoes 
83@85c P bu, onions 80@85c, cabbage $2@2 50 
P 100, cucumbers 5@8 P cra, squash 2@2 25, 
Baldwin apples 3 50@4 P bbi, Greening 
3@3 75, Ben Davis 3 25@3 75, Cape Cod cran- 
berries 10@10 50 P bbl. Ch timothy hay 12 8 
ton,No 110 50@11, mixed 8 50@9, straight rye 





straw 9, tangled rye 7@7 50, wheat and oat 
6@6 50. 
GENERAL JIARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 


stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold inasmall way to retailers or consumers ap 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, in free supply, prices weak 
under slow demand. Fey red $4@4 50 P bbl, 
King 3@4, Ben Davis 3 75@4. Spy 2 50@ 
250, Baldwin 250@350, Greening 3@4 50, com- 
mon to fair 1 50@2. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a good jobbing demand at 
steady prices. Fey evap’d apples 94@10c ® hb, 
prime 8}@8gc, sun-dried sliced 3@44c, chop- 

ed 34}@3ic, cores and skins 2}@2#c, cherries 
124@14c P tb, blackberries 4@4}c, evap’d rasp- 
berries 11@12c, huckleberries 6@7c. 

ERegs. ; 

At New York, supplies are no more than 
ample and prices are held on a firm basis. 
Fey selected nearby 16}@16}c P dz, N Y and 
Pa country marks l6c, western ch 154@16ce, 
southern 15@15}e. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries continue firm 
and oranges steady. Cape Cod cranberries 
$7@9 50 ® bbl. N J 7@8, Catawba grapes 8@ 
1c P bskt, strawberries 25@50c P qt, Indian 
River oranges 4@5 P bx, other Fla 3@5 50, 
grape fruit 5@7 # bx. Cal navel oranges 22 
275 ? bx, seedlings 1 25@1 75, tangerines 
4 25@4 75, Fla russet oranges 3 50@4. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, dulland steady at higher 
prices. Western spring bran 775@80c P 100 
tbs, winter 80c, middlings S0@82}c, linseed 
Oilmeal $24 50@25 P ton, rre feed 624@65c P 
100 tbs, screenings 45@55c, brewers’ meal and 
grits 90@92¢, coarse corn meal 71@T5c, prime 
cottonseed meal, delivered at New York rate 
points 21 10 P ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market well sustained for de- 
sirable grades. Prime hay 75c 100 lbs, No 
1 70c, No 2 60@65c, No 3 45@50c, clover mixed 
45@50c, clover 40@45c, salt hay 40@45c, long 
rye straw 45@50c, other grades 30@40c. 

Onions. 

At New York, in larger supply and inclined 
to weakness. Orange Co red $2@2 25 ® hag, 

ellow 2, white 2@4 50, eastern white 3@6 

bbl, red 2@3, yellow 2@2 50, N Y and west- 
ern red 2@2 25 P bbl, yellow 2, white 
2 50@4 50, Havana 3@3 12 # cra, Bermuda 3. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, demand fairly active, market 
firm. LI stock $2 25@2 75 P bbl, N J 2 12@ 
2 37 ® bbl, or 2 12@2 25 P sack,N Y and west- 
ern 2 25@2 50 # 180 lbs, or 2@2 37 P sack, 
Bermuda, prime 6 50@7 50 ® bbl, seconds 
4@5 50, Belgian 2@2 25 ¥ 168-lb sack, Fla 
3@6 50 P bbl, N J sweets 2 50@4 25 # bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, strictly fresh stock in mod- 
erate supply and firm. Live poultry: Fowls 
84@9c P lb, chickens 8c, roosters 5c, turkeys 
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10@11c, ducks 50@7ic # pr, geese $1@1 62,pig- | 


eons 25@35c. Dressed poultry: Fey western 
turkeys 10$@12c. Phila broilers 18@28c. Phila 
chickens 10@14c, N J prime 10@llic, N Y and 
Pa 9@9hc, western 84@9%5c, Phila capons 14@16c, 
N Y¥ and Pa fowls 9@95c, western 9@94c, ducks 
¥@10c, geese 8@9c, sauabs 1 50@2 75 P dz. 
Vegetables 

At New York, southern vegetables in light 
receipt and irregular in price. Brussels 
sprouts 7@1l4c P qt, beets 75c@$1 PY bbl, cel- 
ery 35@50c # dz, cahbage 2@3 P 100, red cab- 
bage 1@1 25 P bbl, Fla tomatoes 1@2 50 P 
carrier, southern parsley 2 50@350 P 100 behs, 
marrow squash 1 25@1 50 # bbl, Hubbard 1 50 
@1 75, parsnips 50@7ic P bbl, turnips 50@85c, 


carrots 1@1 25, spinach 1@3 ® bbl. Hot- 
house products: Cucumbers 1@1 50 P dz, 


cauliflower 1 75@2, mushrooms 30@60e P tb, 
tomatoes 15@25c P tb, asparagus 3@5 P dz 
bebs, rhubarb 6@10c P tbh, lettuce 35@60c PP 
dz, radishes 1@2 ® 100 bchs. 


re 

Adulterated Cottonseed Meal has begun to 
be foisted on the market as usual at this sea- 
son. This adulterated meal will be recognized 
by its darker color and obvious impurities 
when compared side by side with the genuine 
article sold under the guaranteed analysis by 
the American Cotton Oi1 Co. It seems that 
the adulterated stuff is at the present time be- 
ing sold at the same price as the prime goods. 
This is a fraud on the farmers that our exper- 
iment stations should promptly expose by an- 
alyzing the adulterated goods and showing 
just what they are worth. Low grade cotton- 
seed meal is all right, especially for use; usa 
fertilizer,when sold as low grade goods and at 
a correspondingly low price. Yet for either 
purpose the strictly prime guaranteed goods 
give more natural plant food for fertilizing 
purposes and animal food for stock feeding for 
every dollar invested than is possible for low 
grade goods. Infact we might repeat here 
what we have frequently said in the past, 
that the increased popularity of cottonseed 
meal as a fertilizer is abundantly justified by 
the protits that have followed its use. 











When a young man asks a father for his 
daughter’s hand in marriage, if the father 
is a wise one, he thinks of one thing equal- 
ly as important as the young man’s morals, 
social and business standing and intelli- 
gence. A young man who suffers from ill- 
health has no right to marry until his health 
is restored. Todo so is to commit a crime 
against the human race. While all diseases 
may not be directly inherited, the constitu- 
tional tendency to acquire them is inher- 
ited. If a man is a consumptive, the 
chances are that his children will have 
weak, undersized lungs, and a predisposi- 
tion to acquire the same disease. 

The young man who suffers from bron- 
chitis, weak lungs, spitting of blood or any 
disease of the air-passages which, if neg- 
lected leads up to consumption, may take 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery with 
almost absolute assurance of recovery. It 
cures 98 per cent. of all cases when taken 
in time. It soothes and heals the delicate 
and sensitive tissues of the air-passages and 
lungs, checks the cough, facilitates expect- 
oration, drives out all impurities and dis- 
ease germs from the tainted blood and 
builds new and healthy tissues. 

Mr. John G. Born, of 4020 Liberty Ave.. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., writes: ‘‘Some thirty months ago I 
said to my wife, ‘I don’t want to keep anything 
from you, I must tell you I am in the last stage 
of consumption.’ In December 1896 I commenced 
taking Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
I could then only speak in whispers. I have 
taken thirteen bottles, and can say with truth I 
am greatly benefited. People are surprised to 
hear me speak. I can halloo, and my voice has 
not been as good in eight years. My stomach 
was never in better condition. Formerly I could 
not eat without suffering very much immediately 
after, but now I can eat anything.” 
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Following are some of the best books 
upon the subjects indicated. These and 
many others are more fully described in 4 
our free illustrated catalogue. 
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Tomato Culture. 


By J. W. Day, D. Cummins, and A. I. 
Root. In three parts. Part First—Tomato 
Culture in the South. Part Second—Tomato 
Culture, especially for canning factories. Part 
Third—Plant Growing for Market and High 
Pressure. Gardening in general. <A practical 
book for those who raise vegetables under 


glass or cloth as_a protection from frost. 135 
pages illustrated. Paper, 16mo., 35 


House Plants and How to Succeed With 
Them. 


By Lizzie PAGE HiLiHovseE. This book 
has been written by a woman for the thou- 
sands of women who have no conservatory or 
greenhouse, and are compelled to grow their 
plants in their home. The author has kept 
strictly within the lines of her personal ex- 
perience, and describes the treatment only of 
those plants which ean be grown successfully 
in living rooms. 220 pages, 12mo., illustrated, 
cloth, 1.00 


Domesticated Trout--How to Breed and 
Grow Them. i 

By LivinGston STONE, United States dep- 
uty fish commissioner. The subject is treated 
in an exhaustive manner, leaving no detail of 
interest to the reader untouched, and present- 
ing a great amount of novel information nan 
explicit form. To all breeders of trout this 
book is indispensable. Lllustrated, 16mo., 2.50 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries. 


New, enlarged and revised edition. Their 
breeding, training and management, in health 
and disease ; comprising all the essential parts 
of the two standard works on dogs by ‘‘Stone- 
henge.” It describes the best game and hunt- 
ing grounds in America. Contains over one 
hundred beautiful engravings, embracing most 
noted dogs in both continents, making, to- 
gether with chapters by American writers, 
the most complete dog book ever published. 
Cloth, 12mo., 2.00 


Kennel Secrets. 


By ‘‘ Ashmont.’”? How to breed, exhibit and 
manage dogs. This magnificent book is a 
practical monograph on dogs, written by Dr. 
J. Frank Perry. efinite rules are laid down 
for feeding dogs, under their various condi- 


tions. No lover of dogs should fail to read 
this exce'lent volume. 348 pp., illustrated, 
8vo., cloth, 3.00 


Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home 
Decoration. 


By Josepnu H. Barry, taxidermist for the 
government surveys and many colleges and 
museums in the United States. An entirely 
new and complete as well as authentic work on 
taxidermy—giving in detail full directions for 
collecting and mounting animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, fish, insects, and general objects of 
natural history. 125 illustrations. Cloth, 
12mo., 1.50 





Our 100;page il- 

FREE CATALOGU seer get 

logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 
applying. Address .. .. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
| 52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bidg. 
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The Maine Investigation. 





The court of inquiry composed of the fol- 
lowing ofticers: Capt Saupson of the Iowa, 
judge advocate, formerly chief of the bureau 
of ordnance; Lieut-Commander Potter, exec- 
utive officer of the New York; Lieutenant- 
Commander Marix, executive officer of the 
Vermont, formerly of the Maine; Capt Chad- 
wick of the New York, formerly chief of the 
bureau of equipment; is making a thorough in- 
vestigation of the Maine disaster with a view 
of determining, if possible, the cause of the 
explosion. The ship’s officers and surviving 
sailors have been rigidly examined and the 
reports of the expert divers as to the condi- 
tion of the hull have been made to the court 
alone. Nota word as to the evidence given 
and the probable result has been allowed to 
escape, all connected witn the affair having 
been strietly charged to say nothing until af- 
ter the decision of the court is in the hands of 
the authorities. The whole nation awaits 
this with intense anxiety. The feeling that 
the explosion was not the result of an accident 
has steadily grown stronger. The apparently 
well-anthenticated report that several canis- 
ters of powder from the Maine’s forward mag- 
azine, the powder still intact, have been 
found has done much to increase this feeling. 
It is stated that the Maine was anchored over 
a mine, but thia bas nos yet been provei. 

The bodies of the victims have been remov- 
ed as rapidly as possible and buried at Ha- 
vana. ‘The wounded have been transferred 
to Key West. Very many of the bodies were 
mutilated beyond all hope of ideniification. 
Masses of iron and wreckage pinned many 
down so that the divers were unable to bring 
them up fur several days. 

The government has made a contract with 
the Merritt & Chapman company of New 
York and the Boston towboat company to 
raise the guns and armament of the Maine and 
to raise the hull if possible. It 1s provided 
that if the companies succeed in raising the 
Maine and towing her to New York they shall 
receive a bonus of $100,000. The rate of 
payment per day is $871 for their regular 
plant and an additional payment of $500 per 
day while the hnge floating derrick, Monarch, 
is actually iu use. It is the largest wrecking 
expedition ever fitted out in this country. It 
includes powerful tugs and derricks, and a 
lurge force of expert divers and wreckers. 
Representatives of the company say that they 
think that they will be able to lift the huge 
turrets with the guns mounted within them. 
The combined weight of each turret and gun 
is 166 tons, but the Monarch has a lifting ca- 
pucity of 260 tons. The work will be pushed 
with all speed possible. 





French Liner Disabled at Sea.—The La 
Champagne, the French liner many days 
overdue, and for which much anxiety was 
felt, has been heard from, one of her hoats 
with an officer and nine men being picked 
up at sea by the Rotterdam of the Holland- 
American line. The men had been sent by 
the captain of the La Champagne in search 
of assistance, the steamer being helpless off 
the Newfoundland banks with a broken tail 
shaft. The little boat had been out six days 
and its crew were suffering severely from frost 
bites and exhaustion. The accident to the 
La Champagne’s shaft happened about 100 
miles off Cape Race on the afternoon of Feb 
17. Anchor was at once dropped while the 
engineers attempted to repair the fracture. 
It was found to be impossible to do this and 
the captain decided to call for volunteers to 
go in search of assistance. Third Officer 
Unsworth and nine men at once stepped for- 
ward and manned one of the life boats. Dur- 
ing their six days’ exposure before they were 
picked up they suffered severely. They left 
the big liner riding easily with plenty of pro- 
visions for the 464 persons still aboard of her. 
The anchur chain parted on the second day 
and then she went adnift, finally being picked 
up by a big Boston bound freighter. She 
was towed into Halifax. 





In Congress—Congressional interest has cen- 
tered in the Maine disaster and more or Jess 
war talk has resulted. <A joint resolution car- 
tying an appropriation of $200,000 for the re- 
covery of the bodies of the men and valuable 
property in the Maine was passed by both 
nouses.——The senate adopted a resolution 
that the committee on naval affairs be direct- 
ed to nake a thorough inquiry into the de- 
struction of the Maine. The bill providing for 
the enlistment of two additional regiments of 
artillery to man the new coast defense 
batteries was passed 52 to 4.——The 
bouse has passed many pension bills. A 
bill to appropriate$15.000 for war damages sus- 
tained by Newberry college, S C, was passed 
by the house.——The Cuban belligerency has 


OUR STORY OF 


caused sharp discussion in the senate and the 
feeling that war will follow any action look- 
ing toward the recognition of the Cubans is 
prevalent.——The appropriation committee 
has agreed upon the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill. It carries $44,749, 893. 


A Double Launching will take place at 
Newport News, March 28, when the sister 
battle ships, Kearsarge and Kentucky. will 
take the water together. This will be the 
first occurrence of the kind in this country. 
The new ships, when completed, will be the 
most powerful ever launcbed in America. 
They will be more powerful than the Iowa, 
the finest fighter of our present navy. The 
contract calls for their completion on Jan 1, 
1899. Miss Bradley will christen the Ken- 
tucky and Mrs Winslow, wife of Lieut Wins- 
low of the nuvy, the Kearsarge. 





Attempted Assassination.—An attempt to kill 
King George of Greece was made by two un- 
known men Feb 26. His majesty, accom- 

anied by his youngest daugiter, Princess 

arie, was returning from a drive just out- 
side of Athens, when two men sprang from a 
ditch and fired at the royal carriage. An es- 
cort and an ontrider were hit but not serious- 
ly injured. King George was cool and brave, 
protecting the princess with his body while 
he urzed the driver to put his horses to a 
gallop. The assailants escaped to the moun- 
tains. 





A Horrible Crime.—Postmaster Baker, a ne- 

ro, of Lake City, S C, was shot and burned 
& a mob of white men, Feb 22. His house 
was first fired and as he and his family rusbed 
from the burning building they were shot 
down, Mr Baker being killed instantly, as 
was an infant in the arms of his wife. She 
and four daughters and a son were wounded. 
Baker was appointed by the present admin- 
istration despite violent opposition by the 
whites. Several attempts on his life bad been 
made before. The postoffice department at 
Washington has offered a reward of $300 for 
the arrest and conviction of the parties who 
burned the postoftice and $500 for the mur- 
derers. The office will probably be abolished 
entirely. 





England and France—TLe strained relations 
between the two countries over the West Afri- 
can difhculties were somewhat relieved by 
the publication of a semi-ofticial note from 
Paris denying that the French have invaded 
Sokoto as reported and declaring that the 
story to that effect is but a repetition of a 
rumor that has already been contradicted. 





China to Pay—Concurrent reports from Ber- 
lin and London state that the Pekin govern- 
ment will pay to Japan the whole of the out- 
standing part of the war indemnity on May 
8, a British bank and German bank having 
jointly undertaken to lend China $80,000,000. 
It is said that the loan will not be guaranteed 
by any foreign government, but will be secur- 
ed by fiscal reforms which will provide for 
interest and a sinking fund. I¢ is said that 
new concessions regarding foreign trade are 
stipulated, the most important being the op- 
ening of all inland waters to navigation by 
foreign powers. 


The Lattimer Trial—The trial of Sheriff Mar- 
tin and his deputies at Wilkesbarre, Pa, pro- 
ceeds slowly on account of the great number 
of witnesses to be examined. Witnesses for 
the defense are now being called and the evi- 
dence given is very damaging to the strikers. 
The prosecution has endeavored to prove 
that the sheriff and deputies fired on an un- 
armed, peaceably disposed crowd and has 
brought forward many witnesses. Several im- 
portant witnesses for the defense testify that 
the strikers were armed with clubs and _ re- 
volvers and for days had terrorized the sur- 
rounding country by deeds of luwlessness 
and violence. 








In General.—The Kentucky legislature has 
passed a bill, known as the news truat bill, 
compelling the Associated Press to sell its 
news to all persons and companies operating 
newpapers in the state on exactly equal and 
the same terms.——A party of 40 Bay state 
gold seekers has been detained in Seattle, 
Wash, by an attachment on their outfits for 
$1560 brought by the Pacific steam whaling 
coinpany because the party engaged passage 
on one of their boats and then refnsed to sail 
on her.——Mardi Gras was celebrated in New 
Urleans with the usual festivities.——In a re- 
port on Cuban affairs read in the senate, the 
total number of deaths since the war began is 
placed at 600,000 and this is regarded as a con- 
servative estimate.——The largest gun in the 
worid, a 16-inch gun,is being made for use at 








THE NEWS 


Sandy Hook. The castings for the tube 
weigh about 50 tons and the gun complete will 
weigh about 126 tons. Its aggregate cost will 
be about $300,000. Its extreme range will be 
16 miles.——Grave disturbances have occurred 
in Sicily, where working meu and peasants 
have rioted clamoring for bread an work. 
Similar riots have occurred in Spain. 





Zola Convicted—The trial of M Zola, the 
famous French novelist, for making grave 
charges against certain high army ofticials, 
ended with a verdict of guilty, as was gener- 
ally expected, although he practically proved 
his case. He has been sentenced to one year 
imprisonment and a fine of 3000 francs. M 
Perreux, the publisher of Zola’s letter, was 
sentenced to four months’ imprisonment and a 
3000 francs fine. The sentences were much 
more severe than had been anticipated, and 
were received by the spectators with wild ex- 
pressions of approval. Paris was in a tumult 
ail through the trial and frequent attempts to 
do Zola personal injury were made. Outside 
of France the affair is generally regarded as 
the greatest stain on modern French history, 
because of the manifest effort to repress truth 
and justice. There is little question in the 
outside world but that Dreyfus was illegally 
convicted and that Zola has substantiated tne 
charges made in his letter. Itis also gener- 
ally conceded that this will not end the mat- 
ter, but the public has been so agitated that it 
may end in a reopening of the Dreyfus case. 
M Laborie’s brilliant conduct of the defend- 
ant’s case hus aroused universal admiration. 





The Treaty Annexing Hawaii 1s admitted by 
its friends to be dead; that is, it can’t get the 
necessary two-thirds vote in the U S senate. 
The annexationists say they will now try a 
joint resolution, which requires only a wajor- 
ity of both houses, but opponents of annexa- 
tion will bitterly resist it in the senate,and as 
there is no closure, it seems unlikely that the 
senate will ever reach a vote on such a reso- 
lution. Mr Johnson of Indiana on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday made a speech in the house 
against annexation that has attracted com- 
mendation throughout the country. 





Sick Cow.—M. F. F.(N Y) has a cow 


which will not eat and is getting thin. 
Give the cow 14 lbs epsom salts and 1 oz gin- 
ger dissolved in 4 gal of cold water. After 
this operates give 1 oz each of tincture of 
gentian, ginger and 30 gr of quinine at a 
dose twice a day in a quart of vatmeal gruel, 
and continue it for a week at least. 


WEAK LUNGS. 


A book by Dr Robert Hunter, of New York, gives all the 
late-t discoveries of medical science regarding Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Bronehitis and Pulmonary Catarrh, explains 
their differences, and points out the curative treat- 
ment of each form of lung disease. ‘ 

Dr Hunter is one of the oldest and most experienced lung 
specialists of the world, baving devoted his professional- 
life, since 1851, to the Special Study and Treatment of 
Lung Complaints. He was the first to discover Consuimp 
tion to be a local disease of the lungs, and to show that it 
destroys life solely by strangling the breathing power of 
that organ. 

He was the father of the local treatment of the lungs by 
antiseptic medicated air inxhalations—the inventor of the 
Jirst inhaling instruments ever employed for the cure of lung 
diseases, and the discoverer of the only known germicide 
which has power to kill the germs of consumption in the 
lungs of the patient. 

His antiseptic inhalation is the only scientific treatment 
of lung diseases. It applies the remedies to the very seat 
of the disease in the only direct and commonsense way. 
Its success is attested by thousands whom it has saved 
and restored to health from these dread maladies. 

A copy of Dr Hunter’s book will be sent free to all sub- 
scribers of this paper who are interested, by addressing 
him at 117 West 45th Street, New York. 


On eastern shore of Maryland 
250 Farms for Sa e and Virginia. Climate mild, 
land cheap and productive, convenient to large cities, both 
by land and water. Send some for descriptive price list 
and map. FRANK H. DRYDEN, Pocomoke City, Md. 


ARM FOR SALE —24 acres good land, with good 

improvements, near station, near Baltimore and 

Washington. D. C. sae r acre. Address owner, 
Dr. MULLIKIN, Collington, Md. 


REE Stomanena 

Ornamental. 

Shrubs, Vines, Hedging, &c. New 
Descriptive Catalogue free. 


THE WM. H. MOON CO., MORRISVILLE, PA. 
VARIETIES STRAWBERRY PL 


ANTS, 
$2 per 1000; 10 varieties raspberries, 85 per 1008. 
Send for list. H. W. HENRY, Laporte, Indiana. 





























MAYOR OF HARTFORD. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





Has Experienced Wonderful Benefit from 


AINE’S CELERY COMPOUND. 
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chief executive for two years. As a result of 
his economic, wise administration, the munic- 
ipality has prospered, and to-day stands 
high among the leading cities of America. 
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Mayor Prestor is the first chief magistrate 
of Hartford under the consolidated form of 
government, beginning anew period in the 
municipality history of Connecticut’s capi- 
tal. 
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He began at the hottom 
round of the ladder less than 
25 years ago, coming to 
Hartford without a business 
acquaintance or friend in the 
city. As a man of the people, 
but alsoa thoughtful conserv- 
ative official, fully conscious 
of the responsibility of his 
high position and of his 
recommendations, Mayor 
Preston’s statement of the 
decided benefit he has derived 
from Paine’s celery com- 
pound must carry more than 
ordinary weight in every 
home where there is need of 
recuperation,and of a remedy 
thatis beyond any reasonable 
doubt reliable. This is what 
Mayor Preston said: 

Mayor’s OFFICE, 
HARTFORD, Cr. 

The modern man of busi- 
ness, be he ever so sturdy, 
finds often thatthe continued 
pressure of affairs has caused 
the nerves ta remonstrate 
and fallin tone. At sucha 
time Paine’s celery compound 
becomes of value Having ex- 
perienced its benefits,I gladly 
commend it. 

Mies B. PREstTon. 

The skin and the eves are 
two good thermometers of 
health. If the skin has spots, 
eruptions, an unheaithy 
pallor ora yellow appearance, 
and the eyes a glazed look, 
with yellowish whites, it is 
high timeto purify tie blood 
and regulate the liver and 
kidneys. Paine’s celery com- 
pound makes bright red blood 
and relieves the liver and 
kidneys of the strain that is 
brought upon them whien- 
ever impure blood is con- 
stantly pouring through their 
substance. 

There is every reason in 
the world why Paine’s celery 
compound should build up 
sickly people, increase their 
appetite and nourish every 
tissue in their body. 

As even children are aware, 
there is blood all over the 
body. It is this blood which 
builds up the tissues that 
have been worn out. It 
carries all the materials for 
restoring wasted and worn 
parts. To the muscles it 
gives certain particular ma- 
terials for making muscle; 
to the bones it gives up other 
materials for making bone; 
in the brain and nerves it 
leaves other materials again 
for making nerve-matter, and 
80 On. 

But it takes rich, pure, 
highly vitalized blood to do 
all this, and this is the pow- 
erful lever which Paine’s 
celery compound takes ad- 
vantage of to make the weak 
body strong and to drive out 
disease from the system. 

Paine’s celery compound 
supplies just that needed, 
appropriate food that the 
overworked nerves are often 
too feeble to extract, unaided, 
from the mass of food taken 
into the stomach. Pain3’s 
celery compound increases 
the appetite and puts the 
digestive organs into shape 
to pass the food over to the 
blood in such a perfectly 
prepared condition that the 
change into nerve, brain and 
tissue substance is easily and 
fully brought about, without 
waste of nervous energy or 
wear upon the liver, kidneys, 
hearteor stomach. 

In this scientific, 
accurate fashion, Paine’s 
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celery compound permanently cures stomach 
roubles, disordered liver, kidney disease, in- 
digestion and all unhealthy conditions that 
out of overworked, underfed nerves 
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Native Ferns for House Culture, 
G. A. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 





Comparatively few of our native ferns are 
adapted for living room culture through the 
winter, for nature 
appuints this time as 
a season of rest, and 
well-established 
ferns as a rule pay 
Strict attention tothe 
ordinance. There 
are, however, excep- 
tions which are often 
more satisfactory 
than imported stock ; 
but the success of 
native plants de- 
pends largely upon 
selection and envi- 
ronment. Proper se- 
lection means not 
only choice of spe- 
cie but of size and 
age of plants. 

Aspidium  spinulo- 
sum, with its vari- 
eties, is very satis- 
factory, especially if 
unfruited specimens 
are selected. Late in 
the fall small, thick- 
ly set plants of the 
variety intermedium 
are often found ; 
these are particular- 
ly fine in color, of 
good substance and 
great beauty. 

The aspienium 
tribe offer several 

FIG 1, ASPLENIUM valuable species, of 

EBENEUM. which Asplenium eb- 
eneum (Fig 1) is perhaps most widely known 
and favored. The sentinel-lhke precision of 
the fertile fronds gives this fern a distinct in- 
dividuality,and if the indusium is intact these 
fronds may be counted on to hold their own 
until new life stirs in the springtime; but if 
the spores have been discharged, the fronds 
are less reliable but are compensated for by 
the more graceful growth of the sterile fronds. 
Asplenium Trichomanes (Fig 2), an exceed- 
ingly pretty little fern, is also excellent for 
pot culture, and simply an ideal variety when 
grown under glass. The rare and beautiful 
A Rvta muraria (Fig 3) takes kindly to indoor 
life, 1f immature plants are selected and its 
roots not badly disturbed. But of all the 
natives I have ever wintered in doors, Pel- 
lea atropurpurea takes the palm. Skeptics 
may be furgiven, for a glance at this fern 
growing on the perpendicular face of a cliff 
seemingly places any simulation of natural 
environment out of the question. Such con- 
ditions however are imperative so far as soil 
and drainage is concerned. 

The Aspidiums alluded to are not fastidious 
and are content with any light soil, if good 
drainage is secured. Porous refuse from coal- 
siftings is excellent for this purpose when 
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FIG 2. A SPLENIUM TRICHOMANES, 


grown in pots. I have some fine plants which 
have been growing all summer on a platter 
with mosses, the sphagnum at the bottom 
taking up supertiuous-moisture. But sub-vari- 
eties of the A intermedium are swamp 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


dwellers and not averse to wet feet. On the 
contrary, the Aspleniums are dainty things 
and must have native soil and a stone to rest 
their roots against—thin slabs of limestone in 
a state of partial disintegration aie preferred. 
Both are easily collected with the plants. The 
Pellza requires as much but grows more rap- 
idly and likes a stronger light than any of the 
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FIG 3. ASPLENIUM RUTA-MURARIA, 


others. A _ certain amount of moisture is es- 
sential but nu other tribes so quickly resent a 
water-logged condition. Foreign ferns are of- 
ten afflicted with slugs and other super- 
fluous life from which uatives are exempt. 
This fact scores a point in favor of those men- 
tioned; any of which may be collected in 
mild weather, as they are mostly evergreen, 
hence of good texture, and rarely lose color. 





Floral Novelties. 





The old-fashioned morning glory, so longa 
favorite in our gardens, has in recent years 
undergone wonderful changes and improve- 





IMPROVED JAPANESE MORNING GLORIES. 


ments. Especially remarkable in this line is 
the new class of morning glories from Japan. 
The flowers are of exquisite beauty in form 
and culoring and of enormous size, often five 
or six inches in diameter. The colors vary 
from pure white to rose,crimson and carmine, 
through blues and purples to almost black, 
some being mottled, striped, penciled and 
bordered in infinite variety and diversity. 
They are as easily cultivated as the older 
kinds and grow rapidly to the hight of 30 feet 
or more. These are beingintroduced by John 
Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N Y, and by J. M. 
Thorburn & ©o, New York. 

Sunflowers, both annuals and perennials, 
have of late become quite fashionable, the 
principal drawback with them being that 
they do not commence to bloom until toward 
the end of the summer. This season, how- 
ever, a new variety, Helianthus Golden Bou- 
quet, is being introduced, which is free from 









No lamp is a_ good one 


without the chimney made for 


it. 
Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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With seed of these new Roses, plants meg be had in 
bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 
time. They grow quickly and flowers appear in large 
clusters and in such quantity that a plant looks like @ 
bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
vloom allsummer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. Froma packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors—white, pin k, crimson, etc.—no two 
alike, and mostly perfectly double and very sweet. 
Greatest of novelties. Seed ‘20c. per pkt., 3 pkts. 
for Sc.—or for 40c. we will send 
pkt. New Multifiora Roses. All colors. 

* Chinese Lantern Plant. Magnificent, 
“ Cupid Dwart Sweet Pea. Areal gem. 

“ Verbena, Giant White Scented. 

“ ‘Tree Strawberr y. Largest, finest berry. 
bulb Double-flowered Tuberous Begonia 

“ Fancy Gloxinia. | Extra fine. 
Giant Flowered Gladiolus Childsi. 
1Spotted Calla Lily, 1 Montbretia. 
“ Fancy Gladiolus. + \1 different colors. 
“* Flowering Oxalis. Mixed colors. Also, 
Our Great 160-page Color Plate Catalogue and 
THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for 
year; illustrated—colored plate each month—devoted 
to Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.50 but for trial 


All the above for 4oc. postpaid. 
Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 

Rare New Fruits, is the finest ever issued : roe 

illustrated. 12 Magnificent Large Color Plates, 

160 es. Mailed for 10 cts., or F@EE to any who ex- 
send vs an order after getting it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, W. ¥. 


Dreer’s Garden Calendar 


is the handsomest Catalogue of theegear, illus- 
trating and describing the best of everything in 


SEEDS, PLANTS and BULBS 
Send for our “ Peerless” Collection of Flower Seeds 
—12 grand varieties for 50 cents (value $1.00). 

Calendar FREE to buyers, or will be sent to any address 
for 6c. in stamps. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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TRY A FEW OF OUR BARGAINS 
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ne gold band Lily or Caladium....... 15e, 
3 Very choice French Cannas or 2 Gloxinias......... 
8 Very choice Roses or Geraniums or Petunias or Carna- 
tions or Fuchias or Chrysanthemums or Tuberoses 256 
¥% } Extra choice mixed Sweet Peas.... ........++--- 
2 Strawberry Plants; Wm. Belt, Clyde or Manwell..26e6 
For 15 one-cent stamps with names of flower growing 
friends we will send 12 choice Gladioli. Se 


md for our 
bargain catalog today. BETSCHER BROS.,CANAL OOVER.O. 


PRAY PUMPS 





All Brass,fully warranted 

tor three years. 100,cooin use. Will ‘ 
spray 10 acres per day. Don’t buy a spray pump till 
= get our new catalogue with spray calendar and 
ull treatise on spraying, Free. Our pumpsare rapid 
sellers. Agents make $5.00 to $10.00 per day. 
Special prices to introduce. Pumps sent on trial. 

P. C. LEWIS MFG. CO., Box51, Catskill, N. Y. 








with our Pump 
—they STIR an 
Spray. &2 Get 
our Factory to Farm 
prices. iZ styles 
spray pumps 
1ELD FORCE PUMP CO., 


(00 Market St., Lockport. N. Y 











FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER ASD THY 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THB 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 











To ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOB 











this objection, as it is distinguished by its 
surpassing earliness. When sown in April on 
the spot where it is to remain, it begins -to 
flowerin June or July. The plants grow 
about three feet high, forming a handsome 
pyramidal bush, each branch bearing long 
slender stems and a multitude of golden yel- 
low flowers two to two and one-half inches in 
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HELIANTHUS GOLDEN BOUQUET. 


diameter. The plant is a perennial and will 
stand even northern winters perfectly, ifa 
light mulch is given it. This is offered by 
J. M. Thorburn & Co, New York. 

In few flowers has there been such a com- 
plete transformation as in balsams, which 
from small insignificant single flowers have 
gradually been developed to most beautiful 
blooms, rivaling in form the camellia and the 
rose. Foremost among those who have made 
a specialty in this line is W. Atlee Burpee & 
Co, Philadelphia, Pa, who in ‘‘Burpee’s De- 





WHITE DEFIANCE BALSAM. 


fiance balsam’’ offers the highest type in this 
line. Especially noteworthy is the White De- 
fiance, now being introduced. This produces 
uniform flowers of the purest snow white even 
to the calyx, and at the same time as thor- 
oughly double as the finest camellia. The 
center of the flowers is so double that they 
will be desirable for cut flower purposes, 
while their habit of growth will make them 
beautiful as ornamental plants for the flower 
bed. 
me 

‘*Kitty, I can have bird wings on my hat 
after all.’’ 

**Why, it is cruel.’ 

** No, the ee, says these are the wings 
which the birds shed naturaliy every year. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Just for -Fun, 





An Irish tenant observed that it was a 
‘*hard thing for a man to be turned out of the 
house which his father built and his grand- 
father was born in.’’ 





She (after the quarrel) : And must we part 
forever, Harry? 

He: Well at least until to-murrow night, 
Maud, 





Josh: It’s a wonder none of them fellers 
ever found the north pole.’’ 

Hiraw: Mebbe it ain’t there. 

Edna: Say, Tom, what is the greatest curi- 
osity in the world? 

Tom: A woman without any. 





She had a voice like a siren, and when she 

sang: 

*Mid play sure sand pal acces, thoug hemea 
Rome, 

Be it averse, oh wum bull, there snow play 
sly comb, 

and so on tothe conclusion, there wasn’ta 

dry eye in the room. 


**When aman _ stahts out ter live on ’is 
wits,’ ’? said Uncle Eben, ‘‘dat very purceedin’ 
’rouses suspicion dat he haba mighty small 
capital. 





A Shawnee county man, says an Illinois pa- 
per, has engaged a lawyer to secure damages 
for the loss of passage money paid by Jonah, 
when thrown overboard and cared for by the 
whale. He traces his ancestry to Jonah, and 
hopes to secure principal and interest. 





The teacher in a certain school asked a pu- 
pil, as a lesson in fractions, whether she 
would prefer half a pie or two-thirds of it,and 
when the scholar placidly answered ‘‘oue- 
half,’’ the teacher came dewn on her with in- 
dignation as one who did not know that two- 
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thirds was more than a half. After being 
thus held up to disay proval before’ the whole 
school, the maiden at length put up her hand 
to speak and quietly replied, **But, teacher, 
I don’t like pie. 


The Kindly Man: Why stand ve idle here? 
The Other Man: De benches in de park’s be- 
in’ painted. 








Great picture-buyer (to hostess): What do 
you think of an artist who painted cobwebs 
on the ceiling-so truthfully that the servant 
wore herself into an attack of nervous pros- 
tration trying to sweep them down? 

Hostess (a woman of experience): There 
may have been such an artist, but there never 
was such a servant. 





A small boy was riding the other day 
on the B & M road, and not noticing that the 
train had entered the Salem tunnel] until he 
suddenly turned to look out of the window, 
and the dark,dismal looking walls confronted 
him. He jumped to the floor in a frightened 
sort of way, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh mamma, we’re 
going troo de sewer!’’ 





" A little girl in Cleveland, in closing her 
prayer the other night, said: ‘**A-men and a- 
women. 

Her mother said: ‘‘My child, why do you 
say ‘A-women?’ ”’ 

“Gh,” said she, ‘‘I don’t want the men to 
have it all.’ 





An engineer on a western division of the 

Atchinson railroad, who had heen reprimand- 
ed for using too many words in his reports, 
sent the following despatch to the Topeka 
office: ‘‘On No 2, busted flue, what shall I 
do? O’Donahue.’”’ 
" “*T should think all young men would try 
toe mulate the example of George Washing- 
ton. ‘But there are not rich widows enough 
to go round.’’ 








BURPEE’ 


ing a beautiful luster. —ANOTHER NEW ‘‘ ECK 


UPERB FOR 


SEVEN S33 
SWEET PEAS 2028 


Never before has it been possible to offer such A Grand Collection of Seven Superb New 
SWEET PEAS for Twenty-five cents. ag Last year, without counting postage , 
in sending to England, it would have cost more than two dollars to have gathered aa 
together the seed contained in these Seven Packets which are sold now fur 25 ets. : 


BURPEE’S BRILLIANT. The color is of arich, bright crimson-scarlet 
throughout.—COQUETTE. Beautiful hooded flowers of clear primrose- 
yellow; standard is shaded pale lavender.—BURPEE’S NEW COUNTESS. 
Flowers of largest size; a pure light lavender throughout.—PRIMA DONNA. 
A most lovely shade of soft pink, of large size and fine form,—a great gem.— 
QUEEN VICTORIA. Soft yellow subtly overlaid — faint purple, impart- 
ORD.” One of the 
six grand Novelties, described on page 86 of Bu a E’s FARM ANNUAL, 
of which American seed is now offered for the first time. —AMERICAN 
SEEDLINGS. This grand cross- bred strain contains some most beau- 
tiful new colors, and has been much admired in Europe and America, 
25 Cts buys all the above,—Seven Superb New Sweet 

e Peas, each in a separate retail packet, 
as described, and mailed, postpaid, to any address in the United States. 
4g-In the envelope containing each collection we enclose a new 
printed leaflet, giving both HENRY EcKForp’s and the Rev. W. T. 
Hutcutns’ instructions on How To GRoW THE FINEST SWEET PEAS. 














true to name 


we will mail two collections as above, and @]__* 
For 50 Cts. give FREE one half-size pac ket (price 15 cts.) « 


of the wonderful New Dwarf Sweet Pea,—Burpee’s PINK Cupid. 
&> Before buying any other seeds you should write for 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 





A handsome new book of 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1898. 1+ pages. ‘tetls the plain 


truth about the best seeds 
that grow. Exclusive 


Novelties for 1898 of unusual merit which cannot*be had elsewhere. Hundreds of iliustrations from photo- 


graphs and beautiful new tlowers painted from nature. 


Mailed FREE to any address. #@- Write TO-DAY. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
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THE THREE FAVORITE FLOWERS 
ROYAL SHOW PANSIES, 2:72:33 


the largest flowering and finest varieties that can 
4 cured in Europe, without question the BEsT strain of Pony. 


T U RTi U RM S Over 20 varieties, embracing 
gy every known good sort, in- 

cluding Aurora, Empress of India, Lady Bird, 

Brilliant, Yellow and Spotted. Very Best. 


SWEET PEA 


European and American named sorts. 


heodore, Peatl White, Ruby King, New 


Over 40 named varie- 
y ties of Eckford’s dest 


ONE PACKET OF EACH VARIETY 





»FOR ONLY 6 CENTS 


’ IN STAMPS and me address of two 
A GENUINE BARGAIN friends that row flow 


made to introduce my Flower Seeds to new customers. LUDING FREE COPY of my 





Catalogue for 1898, the handsomest book published, S cael exclusively to Flower 
and‘ ‘FLORALCULTURE”, CH. i IPP how to grow flowers from by THE PIONEER 


SEEDSWOMAN MISS 
OF AMERICA, 


319-323 6th St. S., 


_H, LIPPINGOTT, 


Minnenr * oli. Minn. 
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HOW TO ‘‘KEEP’’ THE BOY ON THE FARM. 
From a Photo by Will E. Green. 
oseusiieaailiaamiitiaemass 
Ethel’s Japanese Party. 

RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT, 

A few weeks ago, Ethel Winton had 20 of 
her playmates to a ‘‘Japanese party,’’ and 
thet played the games the children in Japan 
play. They were asked to come at five, and 
stay until nine o'clock. 

Ethel’s Aunt Hattie wrote the invitations. 
They were on cardboard cut in the shape of a 
fan, printed in gold ink, and then decorated 
with queer looking buys and girls. 

The large pariors were decked with Jap- 
anese lanterns, umbrellas, and ornaments of 
all kinds, the vases filled with bright flowers 
and the fireplace covered with palms. Ethel 
felt very proud and happy to receive her 
friends in a costume made of flowered cotton 
crepe. She had a wide sash around ber wuist, 
red and gold slippers on her feet, her hair 
brushed back in a thick roll on top of her 
head, and then fastened with lots and lots of 
fancy hair pins and wee fans. Soon they 
were all admiring the funny lanterns on the 
wall; none of them had ever seen anyching 
like them. They were lighted by long can- 
dles, and inside, suspended over the flame, 
high up as possible, wus a windmill. At the 
end of each arm were hugh snakes, butter- 
flies, birds and fishes. These were constantly 
in motion, running around the light. What 
made them move this way, they could not un- 
derstand, not even after Aunt Hattie ex- 
plained to them that ‘‘the hot air ascending 
from the lighted candles caused the windmill 
to turn, thus making the figures travel ina 
circle around the flame.’’ 

The first game played, battledore and shut- 
tlecock, is a favorite with Japanese children. 
But asitis more enjoyable when piayed in the 
open air than in a warm room, Ethel and her 
friends were glad when Mr Winton offered to 
show them how to play ‘‘catching the snake’s 
tail,’’ which is reall? an amusement for boys, 
but for all that, these little lassies heartily en- 
joyed it. One player was selected to be a catch- 
er, then the rest placed themselves in a row, 
one behind the other,each putting her hands on 
the shoulder of the one in front of her. The 
catcher was piaced in front of the line, or the 
head, as it was named, and when all was 
ready, tried to catch ‘‘the snake’s tail,’’ or 
the last girlin the row, the vuthers trying to 
defend her by twisting and turning, yet re- 
mem bering to keep the line unbroken. When 
caught, she became catcher, and the catcher 
took her place. 

The two games which followed were sim- 
ilar, but both so jolly that they wanted to 
play them again and again. The first one was 
Yemari, meaning hand-ball, but was entirely 
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different from any game of ball they had ever 
played. They formed a citcle and Ethel threw 
the ball perpendicular on the floor. As it re- 
bounded, she struck it back with her open 
hand, doing this as often as she could without 
moving from her place. When it rebuunded 
nealer to some other girl, as 1t soon did, it 
was her turn to hit itin the same way. After 
a while one of the players failed to make it 
rebound, and had to leave the game. The 
last one left won, and received as a prize an 
odd Japanese toy. 

When they played the next game, they seat- 
ed themselves on the floor under th3 chan- 
delier, from which was hung a soft ball made 
of bright worsteds. One of the players gave 
the ball a push, and the one it came nearest 
to gave a return push, and so on, keeping it 
swinging back and forth in the circle; the 
object of the game being not to let it pass te- 
yond the ring. The one who missed it and 
let it pass her had to stop playing. 

The refreshments were served in the din- 
ing room. Above the table was a gay um- 
brella covered with Howers and vines. Beside 
each plate was placed a tiny lantern of striped 
paper, filled with candy and tied with blue 
ribbon. ‘They had cocoa with whipped cream, 
sandwiches, olives, wafers, fancy cakes, ice 
cream molded to look like flowers, and 
which they all declared was ‘‘too pretty to 
eat.’’ 

After supper had been disposed of, the even- 
ing was merrily ended by playing games; and 
the children went away thinking Japan must 
be a nice place to live, anyway for the little 
folks. 


a es 
How It Ended, 
GLADYS HYATT. 


On one side the hedge was a frown and a pout, 
On the other a pout and a frown, 

On one side a cap and a blue run-a-bout; 
On the other a pink towered gown. 


The pout and the frown and the pink flowered 
gown 
Shyly peeped through the tangles of green. 
Then the frown and the pout and the blue 
round-a-bout 
Sent a kiss flying right through the screen. 


The pout and the frown and the frown and 
the pout 
Just flew like bad fairies away. 
Cried the pink flowered gown to the blue 
round-a-bout, 
‘*Now hurry. Come over and play.”’ 
——— 


A Cat in Petticoats, 
ROSA G. ABBOTT. 





Once upon a time, there was a little girl 
who loved her family of dolls very much in- 
deed. She kept them in perfect order. Each 
doll had its wardrobe of clothing, all neat 
and well made, and the tidy little girl was so 
fond of seeing them gowned in freshly starch- 
ed daintiness, that she asked her mamma to 
hang them up about the room by a ribbon 
tied about their waists, so that she would not 
crush or wuss them. Then she would 
stand back with folded hands, admiring 
them with such tender looks that her mamma 
thought there had never been such a very nice 
and careful little dear as she. 

But there was another pet that the little girl 
loved more than her dolls, and whom she 
treated with still greater tenderness. That 
was a large black cat named Muff. Muff had 
played with her and the dolls ever since he 
was a tiny kit; and as she was very thuught- 
ful and kind to him, never taking him up un- 
less he wished to be taken,and never running 
after him or frightening him in any way, he 
trusted and loved her and let her do just as 
she liked with him. So sbe had gradually ac- 
customed him to being dressed in clothes, like 
tie dolis. Foralong time she did nothing 
but lay a silk scarf over him when he had his 
naps. Then she tied a soft little hood very 
tenderly over his head. Next she put on a 
petticoat, taking care that the band was not 
too tight to be comfortable to an easy-going, 
unfashionable cat who had never worn any- 
thing but a loose fur overcoat. 

Finally her mamma gave her a long baby 
dress that she had herself worn about eight 
years before, and it fitted Mr Muff to perfec- 
tion. And then she very gently put on all 






the garments, petticoat, dress, bonnet and 
shawl, and laid her live black baby down for 
his morning nap. And Mr Muff not only saw 
no objection to sleeping in costume, but he 
seemed to feal rather proud of it; and he 
washed his paws and purred himself off to 
sleep with a look of the greatest satisfaction 
gleaming out of his big, blinking yellow eyes. 

After sleeping two hours, he stirred and 
seemed to wish to get up and walk about. 
So the little girl very thoughtfully removed 
his clothes, as she knew he would never like 
her if she did not treat him exactly as she 
would like to be treated if she were in his 
place. He stretched and yawned, and went 
away tor a walk, while the little girl folded 
up his shawl, and his gown, and his petticoat, 
and laid them neatly ina drawer. The next 
morning at ten o’clock, when Muff got ready 
for his long nap, she took the clothes from the 
drawer and put them on again as’ before, be- 
ing careful to undress him the very moment 
he asked to get up. And so it came about 
that every morning Muff would go and sit by 
the drawer and wait to have the clothes put 
on him before taking his nap. 

One day a very funny thing happened. Muff 
had been robed in a clean frock and was ly- 
ing on the sofa with the soft silk shaw] about 
him, which covered his black paws and quite 
concealed his head, when the bell rang and 
the clergyman was shown in. He would 
probably not have noticed the bundle on the 
sofa except for a slight movement under the 
skirts, which was caused by Muff twirling 
the end of his tailin his dreams. Thinking 
it was a baby the clergyman exclaimed: 
*“‘Ah! how delightful! what a blessing to 
have a baby in the home,’’ and stepping up 
he turned away the shawl with the evident 
intention of kissing the sleeping child. When 
he saw agreat black cat instead of a fair, 
pink baby he drew back in such haste that he 
overset a chair, exclaiming: ‘‘Ah!—now, 
just fancy! Who would have supposed that a 
cat in clothes couid act like a baby?’’ 

Muff blinked at him disdainfully, then 
smvuothed off his silky paws and went to sleep 
again; while the little girl’s mamma talked 
to the clergyman of the weather. 

For several years Muff took his naps in this 
droll way, until the little girl grew to be a 
large girl and moved away from her home. 
And then, although Muff loved her very much 
indeed, he could not be induced to leave the 
old house; and before very long he died, be- 
cause he had no one‘who understood his ways. 

It is very important to understand the ways 
of one’s friends, whether they be people or 
cats. 





Only Four of Us. 





Noise proves nothing. Often a hen who 
has merely laid an egg cackles as if she had 
laid an asteroid.—[Pudd’nhead Wilson. 


Our Wit will be forgotten ; our love will be 
remembered. 











A Little Crusader, 





This is Miss Beulah Haight, a little Crusa- 
der, five years old,who plays the drum and the 
‘ 











tambourine in the meetings and can sing so- 
prano, alto and basso. 
en 
Business and Pleasure, 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 





So many new boys and girls have come 
flocking to the Young Folks’ Table this win- 
ter, who are not familiar with our letter circle 
plan, and want to know ali about it, that the 
Editor will take this opportunity to explain 
it. Any girl or boy may become a member 
of such a circle by sending 10¢ admission fee. 
She (or he) receives in return a_ certificate ot 
membership and a list of names and addresses 
of young folks about the same age with 
whom to correspond. It sometimes takes sev- 
eral weeks to gather enough names of about 
the same age to make a circle of 12, which is 
the regularly adopted number. Each one 
must send his or her age with the name and 
address. The usual rule of the members of a 
circlein corresponding is the old round robin 
plan, as it is called. Nolonthe list writes to 
No 2, who adds his or her letter and mails 
both to No 3, and so on, until each has heard 
from all. No 12 mails the whole bunch of let- 
ters back to No 1, who withdraws his old let- 
ter and puts in a new one, and so on. Each 
circle chooses a secretary from among its 
members, who should report to. the Young 
Folks’ Editor about oncein three months how 
the letters are progressing. Of course it is 
difficult to choose a secretary until the letters 
have been around at least once and the mem- 
bers have got somewhat acquainted. Circles 
are being formed all the while,and new mem- 
bers are always vrelcomed. No admission fee 
is charged for writing to the Young Folks’ 
Table; the more the merrier. 





If the letters could be only printed in their 
original writing, just as they reavh the Young 
Folks’ Editor, our readers would see many 
specimens of neat and even handsome pen- 
manship. HKven the Tablers five or six years 
old make large, clear letters which are easy to 
read. 


A friend of the Y F E has been sick this 
winter and the girls 1n her Sunday school 
class asked the superintendent to send the Y 
F E in her place as their teacher during her 
absence. As several of them are friends of his, 
he accepted the honor. Perhaps they thought 
they would have fun all the hour, in place of 
the lesson. But they have behaved remark- 
ably well, paying excellent attention and stick- 
ing right to the lesson. To be sure, the Y FE 
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tells them some stories, and shows them 
pictures occasionally, but we go over the les- 
son pretty carefully. The girls have plenty of 
bright ideas, too. They are’ ahout 13 years 
old, and their names are Edith, Marjorie, 
Mabel, Emily, Blanche and I don’t know the 
first name of the other. 





How many of our young folks are planning 
to have vegetable or flower gardens this 
spring? And what dothey expect to raise? 
Let’s hear from them. Planting time is only 
a few weeks hence even among the northern- 
most of us. The Young Folks’ Editor had 
rather poor luck with his little garden last 
year, and would like to get some points from 
successful boys and girls. Why do summer 
squashes rot on the ground before they are 
full grown? And why do the radishes get full 
of worms? 





Interesting questions concerning two well- 
known authors are usked by Pond Lily. 
There are plenty of peopie around our Table 
who can answer them well. Let’s hear from 
them. 





Numerous letters have been received from 
Tablers who own a camera. In the course of 
afew weeks we will have a photographic 
contest for the poys and girls, with some good 
prizes. 

— rr 
A Homemade Bicycle, 
OSCAR P, ROBERTS. 





Any boy witha little ingenuity can con- 
struct a bicycle which, if not very graceful 
in appearance, serves the purpose to quite an 
extent. 

Ever since a small chap I’ve wanted a bi- 
cycle, but they used to eost so much that I 
knew it was out of question to buy one, 80 
I resolved to make one. 

After a number of exasperating failures, 
which, however, taught me valuable lessons, 








I madea high-wheeled machine much like the 
old ordinary. For the large wheel I took an 
old cultivator wheel from which I removed 
the boxing, so that I could insert a large 
spindle, affording greater strength for the 
strain brought onto it by the pedals. The 
small wheel was made from a three-inch 
plank, being 12 inches in diameter. The ac- 














companying diagrams, are roughly drawn, but 
may show the reader how the bicycle looks 
when finished, and each part separately. 

This wheel, though rough looking, was a 
pretty good one and on it I learned the art of 
bicycle riding. I could ride up small inclines, 
and while coasting could throw my legs over 
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the handle bars, and ride along as easily as 
one on a regular wheel. Many a happy hour 
have I passed riding along the highway on 
this wheel of my own construction, of which 
I was very proud. But still 1 kept trying, 
and a short time afterward made a safety bi- 
cycle, but it did not satisfy me as well as the 
old ordinary. 

Fig g shows bicycle complete, Fig a the 
large front wheel, Fig b small wheel, Fig c¢ 
back section of frame, Fig d fork to front 
wheel, Fig e pedals, Fig f hanile bars. Re- 
member the axle must fit tight in the boxing 
of the front wheel. 

wegieeiiaiimesianass 

Snowball in Dolly’s Clothes.—I am 11 years 
old, and live on a farm and have two brothe- 
ers. One is 16 vears old and the other is nine. 
[ have one kitten,which I call Snowball. She 
is as white as snuw, and I can dress her u 
in my doll clothes. My papa gave mea calf 
which I call Macy. I havea sled, also two 
chickens, which are both very tame. I go to 
schoo) and aim in the fifth reader. We have 
about 20 scholars in finé weather.—[Butterfly. 





Who Can Tell?—I think Miss Idal has read a 


great many books. She must bave put in 
most of her time reading. That’s what I’d 
like to do, if I could. I perfectly agree with 
Flossie Lewis on the subject of dish washing. 
I don’t like to do it, but generally have to 
anyway. Webhavea dog and a cat which 
are both 12 years old. I wish some of the Ta- 
blers would tell me whether The Hague or 
Amsterdaia is the capital of* Holland; also 
the present pronunciation of Arkansas. 
{Mamie. 


Bad Blood 


Is a 
Good Thing 


to be rid of, because bad blood is 
the breeding place of disfiguring 
and dangerous diseases. Is your 
blood bad? It is if you are 
plagued by pimples or botiered by 
boils, if your skin is blotched by 
eruptions or your body eaten by 
sores and ulcers. You can have 
good blood, which is pure blood, if 
you want it. You can be rid of 
pimples, boils, blotches, sores and 
ulcers. How? By the use of 


Ayer’s 


apsaparilla 


It is the radical remedy for all dis- 
eases originating in the blood. 
Read the evidence : 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was recommended 
to me by my physician as a blood purifier. 
When I began taking it I had boils all over 
my body. One bottle cured me.”—BONNER 
CraFt, Wesson, Miss. 

“After six years’ suffering from blood 
poison, I began taking Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and although I have used only three 
bottles of this great medicine, the sores 
have nearly all disappeared.” —A. A. MAN- — 

| NING, Houston, Texas. 











FPROsSPrERiITyT 


Comes to those who sell the latest ODOR. 
. LESS and SMOKELESS FRYIN 
J PAN. New article, a GOLDMI 


for men and women ts. Can be 
= or 
sold In every family. Good Pag. Add 
BEVERIDGE MFG. CO., Hox 968 Baltimore, 
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Our Young Folks’ Table. 





Temptation Enough Without Brothers.—I am 
a high school girl and I, too, would enjoy 
having the Young Folks’ Editor come to our 
house very much, although I have no brothers 
to tempt him with. Like High School Girl 
No 3, I have blue eyes and like mathematics. 
I also like to write compositions and have 
read a good many hooks.—|Greenhorn. 

Away up inthe Nineties.—In answer to 
Prairie Giri, I must say that the frost did not 
kill me. Pink, I must say that I,for one, like to 
write compositions in school. One of our 
neighbors moved away recently, and his 
white cat came here. The other day when pa- 
pa drove up to schoul after me the cat rode 
right along wish him. He was lying upon the 
seat and never made as though he would jump 
out until they were nearly a mile from home, 
then, when he went to jump papa caught him 
and held hiw until they came to the next 
house, where he gave him away. He stayed a 
couple of days and then came back. If the 
Young Folks’ Editor should come to my 
house I would want bim to come in the sum- 
mertime,when he could go fishing in Saratoga 
lake. Will some one please tell me something 
about Jean Ingclow? What year she was 
born.also the year she died. Will some one 
kindly tell me the year Louisa M. Alcott 
died,and how old she was? We had our school 
examinations the jast of last month. I tried 
the sixth grade and passed in everything. All 
but two of my per cents were in the 90’s.— 
{Pond Lily. 

ia The Y F E may pass near Pond Lily’s 
neighborhood next summer on his bicycle,and 
if he does, he will stcp for a drink of water, 
and ask her to guess wiio he is. Her scholar- 
ship is fine. Madeline’s ‘‘percents’’ are 
usually in the nineties, too. 

A Farmer Boy’s Views.—I am just a young 
fellow myself, 19 years old, aud I liveon a 
farm of 180 acres. I have not been to school 
this winter on account of so much work on 
the farm. I have one brother married and two 
little sisters. I attend Sunday school and 
meeting and belong to the church. The Young 
Folks’ Editor seems to be quite attractive to 
the girls, so I think it is about time to call 
for Mrs Eaitor, if there be any. If there isn’t 
any, I think it is time for that high school 
girl to take the matter in hand. (the one he 
spoke of as his particular friend). I,.too, think 
it ix just fun to write to someone I never saw. 
I sympathize with those girls that hate to 
wash dishes, for I know their tender hearts. 
Probably when they get used to it they will 
hke it better. Will someone explain the letter 
circle? I have not seen any explanation since 
we commenced taking the paper.—[Northwest 
Missouri Farmer Boy. 





To Surprise Papa.—I am 11 years old and 
have got a sister 15. We are just of a size and 
dress just alike and strangers call us twins. 
We live three miles from church and one mile 
frow school. Papa has just begun to take 
your paper. I wish you would print this so 
as to surprise him.—|Alice Post. 





A California Lass.—Some time ago when 
reading your splendid and unequaled paper I 
glanced at the Young Folks’ Table and read 
one of Miss Idal's pieces, in the Dee 11, 1897, 
issue. Iam just her age and wished very 
much to correspond with her, but did not 
know her address. Will she send it to the Ta- 
ble? [am a farmer’s daughter and a grard- 
daughter of a farmer. [ was born on a beau- 
tiful large farm in Wisconsin. I wish all the 
Tablers could live in beautiful California, 
where the sun shines all the year round and 
oranges are abundant; these can be had for 
picking them, and tlowers load the air with 
their perfume. It is America’s sunny Italy. 
I do think the Young Folks’ Editoris sucha 
jolly person that he would be wanted to drive 
the bhies away and make things lively, even 
if he is a little awkward in playing, so he 
may come and see me. I would be delighted. 
{The Duchess, California. 


A Composition Every Day.—I see the high 
school scholars are gathering around the Ta- 
ble and as Tam No1I extend a_ cordial wel- 
come to vou all. High School Boy Nol, I 
think the girls will be as interested in Mrs 
Editor as the boys. Isn’tit nearly time for 
you to write us another story, Mr Editor? I 
presume I do not resemble vour friend very 
much, as I am light complected, have blue 
eyes, and hair nearly of an anburn shade. I 
am also as fond of mathematics as Pink. Mr 
Elitor, if yon will lei me know when you 
are coming this way to visit in this vicinity, 
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I will hide all of mamma’s brooms and then 
weé will not need to fear them when we upset 
the tables. I should like to have you come 
in the winter so we could go coasting. I 
hope Guess Who lives near where I do,then we 
could invite her to go with us. Pink, I have 
to write a composition every day. What do 
the Tablers think ef that? 1 think it is hor 
rid.—| High School Girl Nol. 

Flying Squirrels.—Can some one give prac- 
tical information about flying squirrels? Are 
they desiral le pets, and how shonld they be 
-ared for in continement?—{ August Schilt. 





Pet Skunks.—1 like to write compositions at 
school. This week we had to write about 
Abraham Lincoin. My father has a pai of 
skunks for pets named Sammy and Becky. 
He caught them when they were small and 
tamed them. Sammy istamerthan Becky, but 
neither of them are as tame as they used to be. 
When he was younger he would crawl all 
over papa and follow him like a kitten. He 
has a white spot on the top of bis head and 
white on the tip of his tail, and two white 
streaks down his back. The rest of him is 
black. Becky is black except a white spot on 
her head and white on the tip of her tail.— 
{No Name. 





A Pet Jersey.—Our little daughter thought 
her pet was ahead of any of the farm pets 
mentioned in your pet contest. She has a 
Jersey cow four years old that was the mother 
of three calves, She trained her, and puts her 
sack of corn across her back, with little broth- 
er on that, and leads her to the milk yard.— 
[W. A. Morton. 





Can Talk French.—I have a colt of my own 
salled Fanny, but she is not broken, so I can-: 
not drive her. Otherwise I would drive her 
every day to school, for my teacher has a 
barn I could put herin, I also have a dog, 
Turk. I can talk French and am learning to 
read it. I have two brothers and one sister. 
{Ferdinand Gromaire. 





Thank You.—If the Young Folks’ Editor 
should happen to pass through our town 
he is perfectly welcome to spend an afternoon 
at our heuse, providing that my brother and 
sister were both away, sog that no dishes 
would get broken. O, well, he might come 
anyway it he will bebave himself.—[Ruby 
Bergeson. 





Another Bicycle Girl.—J live on a farm and 
go two miles to school. In pleasant weather 
I ride my wheel. I think that the Young 
Folks’ Editor must be a jolly sort of a person. 
If he should ever be near my home I would 
be glad to have him call. Have any of the 
Tablers ever read any of Charles Dickens’s 
works? I have just finished reading Oliver 
Twist and lam now reading Little Dorrit. 
j Helen Holcombe. 


The Letter Cizrcle.—A. C. and others, if you 
want to join a circle you should send J0c and 
your age, name and address, and you will be 
put on the next circle of similar age. These 
circles are to allow young folks of similar age 
in different parts of the country to correspond 
in a way explained on the certificates which 
are sent out when a circle is formed. We 
have quite anumber of names on hand to 
form circles with. but it takes more or less 
time to get the right ages together. 








To Circle No 12.—If Miss Reba Parker will 
look in the issue of Jan 8, she will find Mr 
Lea’s report of the first time around. The 
letters passed me for the second time around 
in November and should wve around again by 
this time. Whoever is keeping them, will 
he please send them on their way. If there 
are any who are not interested enough to 
keep them going when the letters come to 
them, [think they ought to withdraw from 
the circle. Possibiy the letters may be lost. 
Let us hear from some of the rest.—[No2 of 
Circle 12. 

The Cattle, in Their Own Language.—Our 
kittie has been growing ever since I wrote be- 
fore, and so she is very fat and cunning. She 
will cry miaow when I sing or whistle very 
lond, andif I keep on whistling she will 
jump up on my lap. She plays very much and 
with anything within her reach, and some- 
times with things she ought not to. I had 
put a very large butterfly I had found, intoa 
vase of grasses and one evening she ranin the 
room, jumped upin the big chair, over the 
baek,and knocked over the vase, pulled off the 
butterfly and chewed it up. She didn’t hap- 
pen to break the vase. and when we went to 
catch her she hid away. She bas a bad habit 





of playing with the tassels on the tablecloth. 
I-do not believe there is a day she doesn’t 
catch a.mouse or two. The stories the. Ed. 
itor writes are very interesting. I hope he 
will write some more like thé oné about Mad- 
eline. and. Dorothy. Who was it talking to 
them in the cattle pen? Was it some one hid- 
ing? | Or was it the animals speaking in their 
own language?—[{Golden-Rod of Long Island 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
BY JENNIE JAMESON. 








We.are glad to see so many of you at work 
on the puzzles. We are having the largest list 
of contestants that we ever had,and the prizes 
are going all over the United States and Oan- 
ada. This month we shall give again a first 
prize of $2.00 in cash for the best list, anid 14 
other prizes will also be given for the 14 next 
best lists of answers. The contest will be 
governed by the following 

RULES. 


No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No'two answers will be allowed to the same 
question.—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that. forif you do, the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it oceurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
afterthe receipt of the last paper in March. 
This will save you going to the postoftice 
so oiten with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
ofiice. 4 

Webster’s International dictionary will be 
the authority used, unless special mention is 
made of some other. 

We do not give prizes fur one answer, or for 
those published each week, out only for the 
most complete sets of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 
1. A BIOGRAPHICAL PYRAMID— 


2x 3 
4.2 2& = .s 
ex & = 2 2 FT 
Sen zt EE EZ EB Se 
i >: = a a i ae ae oe ee ee 
eat ER Ez FE ER SS es 
From 1 to 12, Grecian violinist and compos- 


er. 
From 1 to 13, Viennese musical composer. 
From 2 to 3, German tmusical composer. 
From 4 to 5, Irish novelist. 

From 6 to 7, Spanish statesman. 

From 8 to 9, English authoress. 

From 11 to 10, Spanish painter. 

From 13 to 12, founder of the first colony of 
Texas. 


ANSWERS TO THE DECEMBER CONTEST. 
1— 


MOAN 
E I 
N G 
DASH 
IA 
DD 
SEPTETTE 
EMBRYONICICEBURG 
BREAKMAN 
BLUEGOWNSN 
SUMMERED 
STANHOPE 
POTHOUSE 
SPOROSAC 
LN 
OE 
Gs 
YS 


2-1, Bonbon; 2 tom-tom; 3, treason; 4, 
cartridge; 5, riprap. 

3—Turkey, dressing, gravy, putatoes, tur- 
nips, onions, squash, mince, cranberry, puimp- 
kin, cream, bananas, oranges, apples, raisins, 
buts, candy. 

4—Baltimore, Chicago, San Francisco. 

5—’Tis, its, sit. 

6—Boy-car (carboy). 

7—Wareham-Myatt (where am I at). 

8—Christmas greeting. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR DECEMBER. 


Henry Duane, N Y; Lizzie M. Bowles, N 
H; Elwood S. Jameson, Mass; A. R.Thorne, 
O; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; A.Franklin Shull, 
O; Mrs Arthur Paseo, Ct; Emma Phillips 
Parsons, Mass; Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass; Mrs 
E. F. Crowninshield, RI;L. W. Clark, N H; 
Levi T. Dewey, Ct: Mrs E. Buhbrer, Mont; 
Sarah Gilles, Minn; M. M. Day, Ill. 




















The Last of the 150. 


Now vote, one and 
all, for the nicest ba- 
by of the lot, and 
the prizes will be 
awarded in accord- 
ance with the vote, 
in this order: $650, 
$20, $10, $7.50, $65, 
$5, $2.50. 









EVENINGS AT HOME 
TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Measure for Measure. 
AN OLD MAN. 





Perhaps you would not print a few lines 
from an old man, but sceing so much in regard 
to the children, especially girls, it would ap- 
pear as though the cuming generation aie 
rather tending to degenerate. In looking 
back 50 years it seems to me there has been a 
great advancement every way in our public 
schools. The boys and girls are more on 
their honor. Fifty years ago if a teacher did 
noi use the rod pretty freely, there was lack 
of order on bis ur her part. Look at the dif- 
ference to-day. And is it very good encour- 
agewmeut for the girls to read some of the com- 
plaints made against them, especially the 
hired girl? It seems to me that it requires 
the courage of a soldier to speak in their 
favor, as there has been so much said against 
them. 

Now I sball take the side of the home 
training. If the mother is not responsible for 
her girls’ conduct, who on earth is? Is it not 
the mother who teaches them how to do the 
work? And if not, whois it that does? I 
say there has been too much finding fault 
with everything the girls try todo, and that 
is why the very name of housework is detest- 
able. Perhaps a child is careless and breaks 
adish. Whatisthe first thing the wmother 
does? Step up and hit the child on the side 
of the head, notonly one blow, but blow after 
blow, until the child’s head aches all day, 
and there is still a deeper ache in the heart. 
But itis mother: she has been a girl and 
knows just what a girl needs! Is it any won- 
der the most of the girls do not like house- 
work? Jn looking back, the greatest wonder 
in my mind is that there aren’t more bad 
girls and boys than there are. 

Did you ever see a daughter putting moth- 
er’s things in their places without a murmur 
day after day, when the mother is in her sec- 
ond childhood? There is no mention of any 
such things. Then why should we be ever- 
lastingly reminding the children of their 
shortcomings, making them out burdens in- 
stead of comforts to their parents? They hear 
enough of that cheering talk at home. Now 
if we want to see better children, let them 
know that we love them, by our deeds, not 
talk about how much we have done. Tet 
them have young people come to spend an 
evening with them, and let them go out and 
spend an evening with other young people. 
When we don’t let them go out, or allow 
them to estertain anyone, how long shall we 
keep their love? When we respect them, be 
sure they will respect us. And let me say 
right here, as long as your children live and 
you live you will never see the time when 
— canuot put your arms around them and 
ug and kiss them; but the time will come 
when you can no longer use the rod. They 
will not always step up to that kind of treat- 
ment with any good grace and no one need 
expect it. Now do not quite take my head 
off, but remember this is not for those that 
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have got through with training up children, 
but those that are beginning. Always remem- 
ber, as you measure it will return unto you, 
heaped up and shaken together. 


———EEEEE 

Poor, Frightened Snakes.—Reading the 
snake talks among the Tablers reminds me of 
a little experience of my own whichI will 
relate and when concluded am_ sure the reau- 
ers will agree with me when I say, ‘‘No pet 
snakes for me.’’ One fine afternoon in early 
summer [I started out to look for wild straw- 
berries, accompanied by David,our dog, who, 
being rather young at that time, was nct very 
well up in the art of snake-catching. Reach- 
ing the meadow where the berries were sup- 
posed to be plenty, David, who had run on 
several rods in advance of me, began a loud 
barking in some bushes near the brook. On 
going to see what had disturbed him, I found 
a ljaige, black snake which he was vainly try- 
ing to seize? I had neither stick nor stone 
with which to aid the aog, and turning to 
secure a met another snake (the 
mate I suppuse of the first one) coiled direct- 
ly in my path, with his head reared nearly on 
a level of my face. Calling loudly on David 
for assistance, I threw my basket (the only 
weapon I had) at him and turned to flee, 
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A New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Bladder 
Disorders, Rheumatism, etc.—Free. 


DISORDERS of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Kheu- 
matism, Gravel Pain in 
the Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Disor- 
ders, Dropsy, etc. For 
these diseases a Positive 
Specific Cure is found in 
a new botanical discov- 
ery, the wonderful KAvA- 
KAVA SHRUB, called by 

6 botanists the piper methys- 
THEKAVA-KavaSuHrvus ticum, from the Ganges 

(Piper Methysticum.) river, East India. It has 
the extraordinary record of 1200 hospital cures in 
30 days. It acts directly on the Kidneys and cures 
by draining out of the Blood the poisonous Uric 
Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which cause the 
diseased conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
testifies in the Christian Advocate,that it complete- 
ly cured him of Kidney and Bladder Disease of 
many years’ standing. Hon. R. C. Wood of Lowell, 
Ind., writes that in four weeks the Kava-Kava 
Shrub cured him of Kidney and Bladder disease 
of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas M. Owen 
of West Pawlet, Vt., gives similar testimony. 
Many ladies also testify to its wonderful curative 
powers in disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when cured 
yourself you will recommend it to others. Itisa 
Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 
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Life Insurance under every approved form of contract, in 
amounts and under conditions suited to all. 
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JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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A Good Harvest and 





a Rising Market 3 


are not more effectual in providing 
for the home and family than a pol- 
‘tess icy of Life Insurance in 


THE 


= Prudential 


Circulars giving information furnished FREE, Send for information 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 4 
HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. !. 
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The Ghost of 
Campobello Island. 


By Stanley Edwards Johnson. 


HAVE BEEN led to record this 
history not so much, perhaps, 
on account of the intrinsic 
value of the ghost of Campo- 
bello Island, asin the way of 
an illustration of the remarka- 

ble detective faculties of my friend Rodney 

Harris. 

Isaid one day to him: ‘Rod, old boy, 
you ought never to have been an artist, you 
are a second Sherlock Holmes!’’ I think he 
was hardly flattered by my remark, although 
he admitted that he knew as well as anyone 
he would never be one of the great wasters. 
We were often kind enough to tell him so, so 
of course it must be true. 

Harris as a boy had spent his summers in 
the environs of lovely majestic Passamaquod- 
dy bay. But his father’s great fortune had 
been swept away ina panic, and as a man 
he came back to make a good livelihood and 
win some fame as an artist. I have said he 
was not a master, but his marine views and 
his genre work among the fishermen and their 
dories won him an adequate income, and 
I have seen his work hanging in the palaces 
of our American money kings. 

All about the bay, on the islands of Grand 
Manan and Campobello, and in that cosy 
little seaport now the city of Eastport, he was 
well known and well liked. 

He had a studio in one of the old buildings 
along the wharfs in the latter city, and there 
he lived all the year around except when he 
ran down to New York to the exhibitions. 
He possessed a peculiar charm over his 
friends, but especially over me, I think, for 
although I have enough to go where I please, 
I love to laze my life away in my friend’s 
studio, drawing deep comfort from a church- 
warden pipe. Ours was a truly Bohemian 
existence, und at Eastport we moved in all 
society, from that of the fishermen and sein- 
ers, to the plain and simple aristocracy who 
lived on the thousands made from sardines, 
and regaled us in the winter with drive whist 
and in the summer with chowder picnics. 

It was in the sumimer of 1880 that the 
part of Campobello Islané known as Salt 
Wharf first became known as a place where 
horrible ghostly orgies were held at frequent 
intervals. It was never appropriate to call it 
Salt Wharf, for long before our day it had be- 
come the abode of sin in aij] its most alluring 
forms, and had wrecked more fishermen than 
the rocks, which surruunded it like a fortress. 
It was here at the western end of the island 
of Campobello that Mike Brest, a genuine 
acolyte of the devil, reigned supreme and 
salted down his ill-earned dollars, the only 
things about the plave that were at all akin to 
salt. He sold liquor and entertained and 
fleeced his guests by gambling, and offered 
other unmentionable means of entertainment 
such that he never lacked for customers. He 
was obliged during this summer, however, to 
close up his business in short order. 

Mike usually depended on the showing of 
his pistol to quell his riotous customers, for 
then they were wont to depart and to leave 
to him their dollars. But Alfred Leonard, 
the lobsterman, was not So easily frightened, 
so Mike shot bim and then fled to Hastport. 
He never returned to the Gehenna of his own 
devising, and Salt Wharf was a place abhor- 
red from that hour. Its unpopularity grew 
with passing years. The fishermen abandon- 
ed it wholly, and the buildings which had 
formed tne ‘‘Monte Carlo of Quoddy’’ were 
desolate. 

Mike Brest changed his life, built a nice 
snug cottage at Eastport,and beame a devotee 
of the church. He was never bappy again, 
of course, and soon died. But his name lived 
after him and became ever more dreadful. 
His horrible existence was reviewed until it 
made all tremble. What could be more natu- 





ral than that his spirit should return to its 
haunts of sin? 
So Salt Wharf became a haunted spot, and 





MOTHERS 


wiid tales were narrated of the awful sounds 


and scenes in its environs at night. There 
were some daring people in the hotels at 
Campobello, who in the summer made night 
excursions to the place, and afterward re- 
galed their friends with accounts of what 
they had seen. [ think the proprietors 
courted the mystery which furnished so much 
excitement to their guests. But I am _ in- 
clined to believe that but few, if any, made 
the trip a second time. 

My friend Rodney Harris was the only 
heretic among these believers if the super- 
natural. I, myself, have always given a will- 
ing credence to ghost-lore. I have had reason 
to give much faith to the discoveries of the 
British society for psychical research,of which 
I was once a memter, and to which I had 
given several scraps of Mike Brest’s spirit life, 
which were deemed worthy of publication 
in the archives of the society. 

One day in the summer of 1892, Rod pro- 
posed to me to take an excursion to Salt 
Wharf. My soul quailed, but I hated to show 
the ‘‘white featner’’ before my friend; and I 
had aiways said I would follow him to any 
place, even the most profane. Then I reflect- 
ed that as achampion of psychical research 
I ougbt to be brave, and we went. 

It was not until October that our first ex- 
cursion took place, although I have a suspi- 
cion that my friend had been there before me. 
It was one of those days in dear wld Passama- 
quoddy when tie heart feels ripe. I was 
deeply interested in lazily watching Harris, 
who acted like a dog on the scent. 

Nothing happened until the latter part of 
Noveinber, just after my return from a little 
spree in New York. I was peacefully smok- 
ing my churehwarden pire, ny most grate- 
ful solace, mingled with the oily odors of the 
waning sardine season, when my tranquillity 
was suddenly interrupted. ‘‘Soncy, old boy,’’ 
iny companion suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ what 
say vou to spending a night with me in tie 
environs of Salt Wharf?’’ 

I had difficulty to command the composure 
to make the temporizing reply: ‘‘I have just 
been having considerable exvitement, theaters 
and so on, the last fortnight in New York, 
Rod; and, my dear fellow, do you know, I 
just love this old place. I don’t feel asif I 
wanted to leave your fireside for a month.’’ 

Rod smoked on in silence, occasionally in- 
terrupted by the following alarming informa- 
tion. He had been fitting up a httle place 
half a mile from Sait Wharf. He was certain 
he would settle things in one night—and I 
was sure he would, too, tor both of us. He 
needed my company. He looked at me with 
his cool, gray eyes. He may have hypnotiz- 
ed me, for before the evening was over, I had 
decided to go with him the next day. That 
night I failed to sleep. 

It was my duty to make the coffee for our 
morning meal, and the next morning I made 
a quantity, and it was strong. I alsu took a 
good supply and packed up afew needful ar- 
ticles. With a panic-stricken heart and a 
painfully simulated cheerfulness in my face, [ 
set forth with Rod. Harris was not to be de- 
ceived, however. 

**You feel pretty ‘rocky,’ old man,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘but you will feel better soon, or 
I’m no detective.“” And he slyly chuckled. 
I could at best only be silent, and our brief 
journey across the bay was without conversa- 
tion. A drayman awaited us, and we were 
soon hauled to our quarters. I found that 
Harris had rented a long-deserted mansion, 
tumbled-down and forlorn. Across the bay 
we could see dear old Eastport and my heart 
yearned for it. 

This old house js pointed out to passengers 
on the steamboats as once being the property 
of Benedict Arnold. There is scant authority 
for the fact. But still it may bea bit of un- 
written history that Arnold was to have 
Campvubello Island as a small barony for his 
services to the English. 

**Well, Sonce, now we are here, we might 
as well unpack,’’ said Harris. ‘‘ We will build 
no fire until night, and then we shall have to 
be careful of the lights, for much as I want 
to see his ghostship, I do not want him to see 
a 

Among the articles in my friend’s luggage I 
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had noted with much interest a complete out- 

fit for photography. I was at a loss to ac- 

count forit. ButI saw it was a splendid 

camera, and I noticed a roll of magnesium - 
tibbon, so I concluded he was going to take 

a photograph in the dark. ‘‘So he is going to 

take a photograph of Mike Brest and his 

gang,’’ Ithonghtto myself. ‘‘He ought to 

know that ghost pictures are taken in their 

own light.’’ 

Harris now wanted to make another exam- 
ination of Salt Wharf by daylight, and we 
were soon on our way. We passed a strange- 
looking, roughly clad fisherman, who eyed us 
with a furtive interest, and Harris took pains, 
foolishly I thought, tu tell him a deliberate 
falsehood. We were of the Campobelio hotel 
company, he said, considering the wisdom 
of some new roads. He seemed to be pleased 
and relieved by this explanation, and we 
parted. 

‘*His eyes are well dusted, I imagine,’’ said 
my friend, and ina deep revery he contin- 
ued, I following closely at his heels. We went 
round and round again over the place. There 
were a few things that seemed to interest 
Harris very much. They seemed as trivial 
to me as anything of which Sherlock Holmes 
would make so much importance. 

I made no remarks, however, for Harris 
was too deeply absorbed for interruptions. 
He made a minute examination of the old 
wharf itself and of the path to the buildings, 
long since tightly closed with shutters. This 
path, I noticed, bore signs of footprints, and 
I shuddere’i, for I felt they were left 
there by ghost shoes. But Harris studied 
them in a most business-like way. He put 
all this minutiz in his notebook, where he 
also described some fresh splinters in ‘the 
wharf. But one of the shutters with an irreg- 
ular knot in the wood interested Harris the 
most of all. It was abont fourinches in di- 
ameter. He worked on this for an hour while 
I sat idly watching, sinoking the while. At 
last he moved it and then out it came. Har- 
ris peered within, with a most cold-blooded 
stare, and it was some iiinutes before he re- 
moved his head. 

‘Just look in,’’ he said to me; ‘‘there is no 
ghost in there now.’’ 

Suiting my action to his words, I 
within. What I saw’ was 
enough. Scattered about the 


looked 
matter-of-fact 
Toom were two 


chairs and two tables, long and _ heavy, 
which might have served as counters. Back 


of these were shelves heavily draned, and be- 
low these a iniscellaneous pile of stuff, cover - 
ed by old sails. All was neatly and carefuily 
hidden. 

Harris smiled as I withdrew my head. He 
immediately set to work ‘to put back the 
piece of wood. Hetook great pains and it 
looked as if it had never been tampered with 
when he had finished. 

‘*It would probably be a more interesting 
scene, some dark and stormy night,’’ said 
Harris, in his provoking nonchalance. ‘At 
least that is the time I most desire to see 
it.’’ And my blood chilled again. On the 
way home Harris delivered a little brief. 
He summed up the case as calmly as a judge, 
bnt adding at the same time to my impression 
that he belheved in it, and was trying to dust 
my eyes too. 

**Of course you have noticed, Sonce,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that old Mike Brest holds his orgies on 
dark and stormy nights during the fall and 
winter months. During their activity they 
take place at frequent intervals. There is no 
moon and but little starlight when he ap- 
pears. I have chosen this time as the best 
suited to our purpose. Weshall have no moon 
to-night, but I think we shall have excite- 
ment enough. That is why we shall have our 
lamps in the windowless and spacious closet 
of the old honse, and there I have placed an 
oil stove. We are now well equipped to take 
a college course in ghost-lore. We are fresh- 
men now, but after a few years there will 
have to be a new degree invented to suit our 
amazing sapience. I intend to take along 
this camera, carefully remove that knot in the 
shutter, and we will photograph ghosts ga- 
lore. Then we will have a stereopticon, and 
go about giving lectures. It will be the 
greatest sensation on the platform. Our 
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scenes of ghosts in active operation will make 

our everlasting fortunes.’’ 
And while he chuckled and 

blood ran colder and colder. 
That night I sat in our room, 


grinned, my 


or ample 


closet, while Harris made ready his appara- | 


tus. I told him that he surely did not need 
the magnesium light, and gave my _ reasons. 
But he said he would make sure and try both. 
Finally 1 fell asleep and dreamed of photo- 
graphing devils amid the tortures of Hades. 
Harris at last awaked me,saying: ‘‘Is is after 
midnight. There are lights at Salt Wharf and 
we must be off.’’ 

I was almost petrified and frozen to the 
chair; for my dreams had been alarming 
enough without this awful awakening. How 
I ever went I cannot tell. It must have 
been the will of Harris which took me, for 
surely wy Own was too weak to move me. 

I was cautioned to speak no but 
follow carefully and make no 
darkness of Erebus snrrounded us. We had 
to pick our way very sslowly and carefully. 
Some sounds broke the deep stillness, which 
to my excited nerves seemed to come from 
the revels of Mike Brest and his gang. As 
we approached, shafts of light issued from 
the chinks and cracks of the old building. 
The shutters were detined by the light that 
shimmered through the window sash. 

I was possessed of a tremendous influence, 
a nameless terror. I fancied we were like 
Dante and Virgil descending into the inferno. 
Then Harris stopped and in @ scarcely audi- 
ble whisper said that we imust take the great- 
est care that our presence be not discovered, 
for in that lay our only danger. 

On we went straiglit up to tle shutter with 
the knothole. Harris carefully removed it, 
while strange sounds like the moving ot heavy 
articles came from within. There were 
voices, alsv, but words I could not distin- 
guish in my excitement. It seemed hours be- 
fore Harris removed the wood, and a faint 
ganzy light was shed from the room within. 
Truly, the ghost flame, I mused. 

One moment Harris looked within and all 
the tine I feared he would drop dead. Then 
calmly he Jigiited the magnesium ribbon, and 
in a second of time exposed the lens of his 
camera, Which just fitted the hole. A _ blaze 
of bright light followed. Something heavy 
dropped inside. The voices ceased. Quicker 
than I can say it, Harris had removed his 
camera, and clutching my arm was away! 

How we ran! A door flew open, and look- 
ing back 1 was certain I could see forms. 
Then came a flash, and a bullet too real to be 
ghostiike whizzed painfully near and by us. 
Followed by ghosts or fiends, I know not 
which, we sped on. We did not even stop at 
our house, but hurried on to the village. 

Iknew afterward why we were not fol- 
lowed. Then I was surprised and relieved 
to perceive that our pursuers had abandoned 
the chase. 

Dawn was beginning to break through the 
clouds, and we came into the village to find 
the streets almost deserted. And we were 
safe! Harris was pale and tired when he 
called at the little hotel and asked for an 
early breakfast and for a boatman to carry us 
across the bay. Our host appeared mystified 
and looked at us suspiciously. He said noth- 
ing, however, and we were fed. 

Harris grimly remarked to me that he sup- 
posed ghost bullets did not hurt; but they 
were awfully near and he did not like to take 
any chances, even with that kind. Once at 
home I was feeling quite myself again, as the 
water shimmered heneath our window in the 
forenoon sun. Harris went at once to work to 
find the results in his camera, and by nine 
o’clock he had some negatives of his ‘‘ghost 
scenes,’’ as he called them. He appeared to 
be in high spirits. 

‘*T shall not dare to show you these pic- 
tures,’’ he said, ‘until your nerves are a lit- 
tle stronger.’’ Andthen he slyly laughed. 
And then again: he rallied me, remarking, 
**T am sorry to have disturbed their ghost- 
ships with white light, for I am afraid they 
will not give us so good a pose a second time. 


word, to 
sound. The 


That will make our collection scant, yon 
know.”’ 
Then he asked me if I would excuse him 
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Those who think that 
imported soaps must be 
the best, do not know 
that the materials for Ivory Soap are 
the finest to be found anywhere. 
vegetable oil of which Ivory Soap is made 
is imported, almost in ship loads, from 
the other side of the world. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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/-RHEUMATISM 





sent free on mention of this publication. 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. Sample 
THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Indiana. 
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(which was to say Iwas not wanted), and 
sanuntered out with the results of his work. 
In an hour he retnrned with a couple of ens- 
tomhouse officers, in zreat excitement. Har- 
ris told them-of his night’s work, and I, be- 
lieving that I was one too many, went out to 
make some calls. 

In the course of a few days [ saw that pho- 
tograph. It presented a group of six men, 
in an attitude of surprise, their faces turned 
to the light. It would have been a good deal 
better for them if they had looked the other 
way. About them was a quantity of miscella- 
neons goods which Uncle Sam does not admit 


without exacting a duty. Their faces were 
recognized by the customs officials, and in 
course of time they were arrested and sen- 


tenced. Around the other side of Eastport 


was found another isolated building, which 
bad served to receive these goods when 
brought across the bay on moonless nights. 


So Mike Brest’s ghost had heen useful for sev- 
eral years as a cover to hide the wholesale 
smuggling business of these men. 

And Harris? Well, Harris still paints na- 
ture in summer and genre scenes in winter. 


But he also draws a salary of $8 a day as one 
of Uncle Sam’s special customs detectives. 


March. 


Ah. March! we know thou art 
Kind-hearted.spite of ugly looks and threats, 
And, out of sight, art nursing 


April’s violets. 
—[Helen Hunt. 
ree 

The Glue of Compromise.—We Americans 
are very fond of this glue of compromise. 
Like so many quack cements, it is advertised 
to make the mended parts of the vessel 
stronger than those which have never been 
broken, but, like them, it will not stand hot 
water.—| James Russell Lowell, 1858. 


The Maligned Mule.—You may set a baby 
in the middle of the street and drive a thon- 
sand mules at a wild gallop through it. and 
not one would hurt the baby. So says an At- 
lanta paper in the course of a tribute to the 
oft-abused mule. 


Life, the old fellow, has but one face, 
ten thousand masks. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


This for the Peases. 


ALLIE L. NAY. 
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Spider Web Lace, 


JENNIE E, HUSSEY. 





Chain thirty. 

lst row—Miss four stitches of chain, one tr 
c in each of next two, ch two, miss one, tre 
in each of next two; make two knot stitches. 
(To make a knot stitch: Draw the loop on 
the hook out about one-quarter of an inch, 
catch thread and draw it through; insert the 
hook between the drawn thread and the loop, 
catch thread again and draw through the two 
stitches on hook to form the knot.) Miss 
four chain, s c in next, two knot st, miss five 
ch, sc in next two knot st, miss four ch, tre 
in each of next two, ch two, miss one, trc in 
last three. 

2d row.—Ch four (equal to trc), twotre 
in two of last row, ch two, two trc; make one 
knot st and fasten with scin Ist knot between 





two st of last row, two knot st,sc in 2d 
knot, two knot st, s c in 38d knot, one knot st, 
2trc, 2ch, 3tre. 

3d row—Three tr c (counting four ch as 
one), ch two, two trc; makea shell as fol- 
lows: Ch eight, miss three, sc in 4th, miss 
two, five trc in next, ch one. Fasten shell 
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with s c in 1st knot, make another with s c in 
2d knot, and athird with two tre, etc, as 
usual. 

4th row—Three tr c, two ch, two tr c, one 
knot st in point of Ist shell, two knot st, 8s o 
in 2d sbell, two knot st, sein 3d shell, 
one knot st, two tr c, two ch, three tr c. 

5th row—Three tre, two ch, two trc, two 
knot st,s c in knot between first two st of last 
row, shell like former unes, s ¢ in next knot, 
two knot st, two trc, two ch, three tr c. 

6th row—Three tr c, two ch, two tr c, one 
knot st, s cin Ist knot of last row, two knot 
st, 8 cin shell, two knot st, sc in knot, one 
knot st,two tr c,two ch, three tr e. 

7th row—Three tr c, two ch, twotre, then 
make three pairs of knot st, as in 1st row,etc. 

8th row—Like 2d row. 

9th row—Like 3d. 

10th row—Like 4th, then chain eight to form 
a ring, fastening with scat base of tr c last 
made, ch four, s c at basé of tre of preceding 
row. 

llth row-—-Tbhread over hook three times, 
hook under ring, catch thread and draw 
through.catch thread and draw through twice, 
leaving three loops on hook. Repeat twice, 
eatch thread and draw through the remaining 
seven loops at once. This makes one point of 
scallop shell. Make six points, chaining four 
between them. After last point ch two, and 
make heading like 5th row. 

12th row—l.ike 6th row, then make six pairs 
of knot stitches around scallop, with s c over 
each chain of four, fastening last pair with s c 
to heading one tr c from the fastening of 10th 
row. 

13th row—Oune knot st, five pairs, one single 
st, heading like 7th row. 

14th row—Like 2d and 8th, then six pairs of 
knot stitches around scallop. 

15th row—Make twelve shells (fastening 
with sc in every knot between two stitches 
and in every sc between pairs) as follows; 
Ch four, miss three, four tr c in 4th st. Head- 
ing like 3d row. 

16th row—Like 4th,then make one knot st, s 
c in middle of 1st shell, two knot stitches 
with s c in each succeeding shell around scal- 
lop, one knot st, after last shell, heading like 
4th row. 

17th row—Twelve pairs of knot st, heading 
like 5th row. 

18th row.—Like 6th, then single knot st, 
eleven pairs, single one, fasten. 

19th row— Make twelve shells like those in 
heading except ch two after five tr c. Fas- 
ten only to alternate knots. Heading like 7th. 
This completes a scallop. 

When Spring ApproacLezs, 
ELEANOR W. F. BATES. 








Wintry hours of storm are past; 
All have done their duty; 

Gentler days are coming fast 
In their tearful beauty. 


When the young garden breaking through 
Shows a point of greenness, 

Shall we not forget to rue 
All the March wind’s keenness? 


Gray-green leaves and buds look out; 
Here a moth comes winging; 
Bluebirds, with their meliow shout, 
Set us ali to singing! 
Sing a song of hope and love; 
Sing it strong and steady; 
Bless the sunshine from above, 
And get the garden ready! 
- LT = 
Sofa or Chair Cushion. 
MRS CORA WAUGH. 

The following is the description of a very 
pretty cushion. It can be made of silk or wool 
pieces. For the foundation cut twenty-five 
pieces exactly four inches square, from cam- 
bric or any firm lining material. Then for 
each of the 25 squares cut two pieces of black, 
two of bright colors and one rather dark; these 
pieces must be exactly four inches long and 
one inch wide. Take one of the foundation 
squares, carefully baste on this, along one 
edge, a strip of the black (outer edges even), 
on this lay a light piece, two right sides to- 
gether, sew firmly along upper edge, turn over 
and baste flat to lining. Next, sew the dark 
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piece to the light one, then the light to the 
dark, them the black to the light. 

The squares of lining will now be covered, 
and the strips will come out just even if care- 
tully cus and sewed on. When all are pieced 
join fivein a row thus. Have the first block 
with tho strips running perpendicular,join the 
second tuo this with them horizontal, the third 
as the first, the fourth asthe second, the 
fifth as the first. For the second row reverse 
the order of the first. You will see by join- 
ing the blocks in this way each three-colored 
strip is surrounded by a black frame. For 
the underside of cushion use what fancy dic- 
tates. Finish edge with cord. 


neil 

Washing Fluid. —Here is a washing fluid 
that will not injure clothes and makes them 
clean and white: Two lbs sodaash to 1 lb 
unslaked lime. Boil in 3 gals water until 
the strength is out, let it settle and pour off 
into a jar. I keep it in }-gal glass jars, but 
earthen jugs or jars will do. It makes 3 
gals strong fluid, and jf 2 gals more water is 
added and boiled with 1t, it makes a weaker 
solution that is fine for dish washirfg,and will 
do to wash with if more be used. One pint to 
12 gals water will be the proportion if the wa- 
ter is not too hard, less if it is soft. If the 
clothes are not too dirty, wet them well and 
pvt into the water and boil, using plenty of 
soap. Orit can be used as lye to break the 
water, which it does, and renders the rubbing 
part of the washing light.—[S. N. W. 





Don’t Allow Nagging.—Are we always just 
with our children? We certainly mean to be, 
but lack of time often makes an investigation 
impossible. For instance—many children are 
made miserable by the malicious pickings of 
an older brother, sister or playmate, a fact 
of which the busy parent is wholly uncon- 
scious. This state of affairs should not be 
tolerated, for ‘‘nagging’’ is enough to ruin 
the sweetest disposition in the world.—|Eliz- 
abeth. 


Milk Soup for Children.-One cup potatoes 
mashed and seasoned with salt, the yolks of 2 
hard-boiled eggs creamed with + cup butter, 
1 quart milk brought justto boiling point, but 
not boiled. Stir into this 1 large tablespoon 
flour, stir quickly to avoid lumps; strain and 
then serve in very hot,pretty little soup bowls 
for children’s noonday dinner. 








Whole Wheat Gems.—To 1 qt sweet milk add 
1 tablespoon brown sugar and a pinch of salt. 
Stir in, till it drops easily from the spvon, 
flour mixed with 2 teaspoons baking powder. 
Bake in hot gem pans in a hot oven.—[A. R. 
Annable. 





Frozen Eggs.-—If you will pour boiling water 
over your frozen eggs, leaving it on about 
three minutes, then pour off,you will not real- 
ize they have been frozen if used immediate- 
ly.—{Mrs Judson H. Digby. 











Female Complaints—Weicome News. 


It is a fact that our women suffer from fe- 
male complaints and are consequently weak, 
tired, nervous, dragged-out and full of pains 
and aches. Dr Greene of 35 West 14th street, 
New York city, who is without doubt ‘the 
most successful specialist in curing female 
complaints, offers to give free consultation by 
mail to all women suffering from these dis- 
tressing weakuesses, (discharges, pains and 
irregularities. Consult Dr Greene by letter 
and he will write you carefully explaining 
all your symptoms so plainly that you will 
understand exactly what ails you. Write now. 
He ean and will cure you. 


your WALL-PAPER 


BY MAIL FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 
Why pay two profits when you can get the most 
beautiful patterus at lowest factory prices. We 
are the largest wall-paper concern in 

the U.S. Three million rolls stock 
pon hand. Prices range from 8c, 
¥for a full roll, up to $3. Samples 
mailed free. 


WE WANT Good Responsible 
2 ~ a Paper-Hangers or DEALERS to 
Sell our Papers on Large Discounts. 

4 KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
1214-1216 Market St., Philada., Pa. 



























10 HEADACHE TABLETS FREE.— 


Send name and get 10 postpaid. 20 for 10 cents; 100 for 
40 cents. G. N. C. STODDARD, Wilson, N. Y. 





THE GOOD COOK. 


The True Story of a Soup Bone. 
HOPE DARING, 





It was just an ordinary soup bone, rather 
undersized, and costing 15 cents. The family 
to be cooked for consistea of one man and 
three women. 

It arrived at the door of the farmhouse early 
one Saturday morning and was at once wash- 
ed and put on to cook, in two kettles. For 
dinner the housewife added noodles to a part 
of the broth, which she had carefully season- 
ed. To make the noodies she took 2 well- 
beaten eggs, 2 spoonfuls sweet milk, pinch of 
sait and flour to mix very hard. 

The meat was boiled until so tender that it 
readily slipped from the bone. For breakfast 
the next morning a part of the cold meat was 
used for hash. 

The principal disb of the Sunday’s dinner 
was a meat pie. Slices of the meat carefully 
freed from all gristle were covered with the 
stock and put upon the stove. From the 
stock it was necessary to remove a half cup 
of fat. Thé crust of the pie was made of 1 
cup sour milk, 4 cup sour cream, level tea- 
spoon soda, teaspoon salt and flour to make 
asoft dough. Before putting on the top 
crust generous bits of butter and a sprinkling 
of pepper were added. The crust was brush- 
ed over with sweet cream befure the pie was 
placed in the oven. The remainder of the 
stock was heated, thickened a little and serv- 
ed with the dinner. 

Now you think I have come tothe end of 
my soup bone. No, there was hash again 
Monday morning for breakfast. And the 
best of the story is, it is true. 





Lemon and Orange Preserves, 
Ss. T. 





Lemon.—Slice the lemons thin, remov- 
ing the seeds. Add 3 pints cold water to 
every pound of fruit after cutting. Let it 
stand 24 hours, then boil until tender, pour 
into an earthen bowl until the following day. 
Weigh it, and to every pound of boiled fruit 
add 14 lbs lump sugar. Becil the whole togeth- 
er until the syrup jellies and the chips are 
rather transparent. 

Orange.—Take any number of oranges with 
rather more than their weight in white sugar, 
slightly grate the oranges and score them 
round and round with a knife, but not cut 
very deep. Put them in cold water for 
three days, changing the water several times 
each day. Tie them upin a cloth, and boil 
them until soft enongh for the bead ofa pin 
to penetrate the skin easily, and remove from 
the cloth. While they are boiling, place the 
sugar over the fire, with 1 cup water to each 
pound of‘sugar. Let boil two or three minutes 
and strain through muslin. Pat the oranges 
into the syrup and boil gently until it jellies, 
and is of a yellow color. Try the syrup by 
putting some to cool. It must not be too stiff. 
If the syrup does not cover the oranges, turn 
them so that every part may be thoroughly 
done. 
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Just Plain Potatoes. 





Baked Potato Dice.—Pare and cut 6 large 
potatoes into dice or strips 4 inch thick and 
leave in cold water 4 hour. Wipe and turn 
over and over in melted butter until each 
piece is coated. Pour what remains of the 
putter into a bake dish, lay in the potatoes 
irregularly that the heat may reach all, sprin- 
kle them with salt, pepper and a few drops of 
lemon and the same of onion juice. Cover the 
dish and bake covered for 45 minutes or until 
the dice are tender. Serve dry on a hot 
dish.—[Marion Harland. 

Potato Ribbons.—Wash and pare the pota- 
toes, taking out the eyes and specks. Peel the 
potatoes, as you would an apple, very thinly 
into ribbons, and place them in a frying bas- 
ket. Fry in boiling hot lard for about 6 min- 
utes, sprinkle with salt and serve them ina 
pyramid on a napkin. 

Parmesan Potatoes.—Bake some large pota- 
toes and cut a round piece off the top of each. 
Scoop out the potato, mash it with butter, 
pepper and salt and grated Parmesan cheese, 
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COMFORTING WORDS TO WOMEN. 





The Surgical Chair and its Tortures May be Avoided by Women Who 
Heed Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice. 





Woman’s modesty is natural; it is charming. 
To many women a full statement of their troubles to a male physician is al- 


most impossible. 
is a woman, and her advice is freely 
offered to all women sufferers. . 
Mrs. O. E. Lapp, of 19th and N 
Sts., Galveston, Texas, whose 
letter is printed below, was 
completely discouraged when 
she first wrote to Mrs. Pink- 
ham. Here is what she says¢ 
‘* DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I 
wrote to you some time ago, 
telling you of my ills, but 
now I write to thank you 
for the good your remedies 
have doneme. I have used 
two bottles of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, three packages of 
Sanative Wash, and one box 
of Liver Pills, and to-day I 
call myself a well woman. I 
suffered with backache, con- 
stant headache, whites, sick 
stomach, no appetite, eould not 
sleep, and was very nervous. At 
time of menstruation was in ter- / 
rible pain, Your medicine is 
worth its weight in gold. I never 
can say enough in praise ofit. Ihave 
recommended it to many friends. 





va 
If only 
all suffering women would try it, there would be 


The whole truth may be told to Mrs. Pinkham because she 
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more happy homes and healthy women, I thank 
you for the change your medicine has made in me. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and Mrs. Pinkham’s advice, have 
saved thousands of women from hospital operations. 

The lives of women are hard; whether at home with a ceaseless round of do- 
mestic duties or working at some regular employment, their daily tasks make 


constant war on health. 


If all women understood themselves fully and knew 


how exactly and soothingly Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound acts 
on the female organs, there would be less suffering. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; a Woman’s Remedy for Woman’ sIlis 








Refill the skins and heat them to a light 
brown on top in the oven. 

Potato Scallops.—Mash 2 lbs cold potatoes 
with milk and pass through a sieve, add 3 oz 
butter melted, 2 oz grated Parmesan cheese, 
pepper and salt to taste. Fill some scallop 
shells with this mixture and brown them in 
the oven. While hot glaze each over with 
melted butter and 1 oz grated cheese. Hold 
the hot salamander over to brown them.— 
‘Harriet Bailey. 

Swedish Baked Potatoes.—Bake large pota- 
toes whole, cut a cap from the top of each and 
scoop out as much of the mealy potato as you 
can withont breaking the skins. Fill witha 
hot mince of boiled fish, whipped light with 
cream and butter and highly seasoned. Put 
on thecaps and place in the oven to reheat 
for 3 minutes or until very hot. 

Potato Turnovers. —Chop a few slices of yes- 
terday’s roast fine and season weil. Have 
ready mashed potato,mix 1 or 2 raw eggs with 
it until it is like paste and can be spread out. 
Sprinkle with flour and cut out round cakes; 
put a tablespoonful or more of the meat upon 
one cake, lay another over it, and press the 
edges together. Fry in hot cottolene to a 
delicate brown.—/[Christine Terhune Herrick. 


Manis at 

Celery Roots should be sliced, dried and 
used for soup. The leaves nake a pretty gar- 
nish and can afterward be dried and kept 
for the same purpose—the soup kettle. When 
celery is to be served raw, the proper way to 
prepare it is to trim, wash and scrape it and 
put it on ice or in very cold water for two 
hours. Dry with a cloth and serve.—|A.K.J. 





Suet vs Lard.—To clarify beef suet for use 
instead ot lard, boil it down,for fire is a great 
purifier. Try out all the fat and strain 
through a wire sieve. Add 1 teaspoon salera- 
tus to a gallon of the fat and boil again. Cool 














and many other valuable articles given away as 
Premiums to Boys and Girls who will sell the 
New York Ledger, America’s Greatest Family 
Paper, by the week. Premium List sent upon 
application, Two cents profit on each copy sold. 

© money required in advance. Agencies are 
being taken up very rapidly. Send name and 
address at once for complete outfit and first 
week’s supply of papers to 

THE NEW YORK LEDGER, 

171 William Street, New York City. 








by pouring a little at a time into ice-cold wa- 
ter, skimming off the crust of grease, and re- 
peat several times. Or, it can be cooled in 
the ordinary way, every time; but it takes 
longer, and is not so effectual.—[White Rib- 
bon. 





A Soup Powder.—The following is an excel- 
lent recipe for a French soup powder—1} oz 
paisley,1 oz thyme, 1 oz sweet marjoram, 4 oz 
celery seed. Sift together.—[A. K. J. 
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Talk Around the Table. 


[From Page 309. ] 

when my foot caught under a projecting root 
and | tell beadlong to the ground, partly in 
the water and mud of the brook. Imagine 
my feelings when befure I could get up the 
snake ran right over me, with David in close 
ursuit. Scrambiing to my feet I gazed fear- 
ully around. David and the snake had dis- 
appeared, likewise snake No 1. I suppose my 
fall (they not being used to that kind of war- 
fare) put them to flight. David presently re- 
turned covered with mud and looking very 
foolish, for the snakes had escaped him, and 
we returned home a most sorry looking pair. 
[Rhowena. 


Slight Difference of Opinion.—I agree most 
heartily with all that Stanley Bildax says 
about the value of good literature; but there 
is often a slight ditference of opinion as to 
what constitutes good literature. It wasa 
matter of extreme surprise to me to see E. P. 
Roe’'s name classed in the same category with 
that of Bertha Clay and others, and his works 
mercilessly denounced as ‘‘worthless’’ and 
**trashy.’’ It is not my purpose to attempt a 
defense of his books, for I believe them to 
rest so securely on their own merits that I 
doubt whether even the scathing terms used 
by Mr Biidax will seriously impair their val- 
ue. But for the sake of those whose educa- 
tion must evident!y have been somewhat neg- 
lected along this line, sinee they have read 
these books without discovering them to be 
worthless, should be glad to know what they 
cdutain that could possibly harm any intelli- 
gent reader. To me, they have always been 
fuil of pure and beantiful thoughts, and I feel 
convinced that a search for satisfactory proofs 
to the contrary will prove a futile one.—[The- 
ta. 


A Different Man.—J. Ruehle has a very ex- 
cellent though somewhat mixed-up article in 
Table Talk on practical Christianity,or at least 
that is what I suppose he meant, though I am 
not certain, because of his mystifying man- 
ner of expressing himself. But I am not sure 
that we are correct when we designate modern 
religion by the term Christianity. Christian- 
itv. as I understand it, means Christ-like, or 
following in the footsteps and imitating tbe 
example of she meek and lowly Nazarene. If 
the modern follower of Christ is imitating his 
example, then Christ must have been a far 
different man than the New Testament de- 
scribes him to be.—[Stanley Bildax. 








Kept Worries from Hubby.—Now, girls, 
don’t think [ want you to support husbands, 
for I don’t, but if vou are ever wives, be 
good ones. But don’t be in a hurry to be 
wives atall. I have noticed in our Talk that 
if a man speaks of wanting a wife that is good 
for something, he is cudgeled till he can’t say 
his soul is his own. Now what does it all 
mean? I hada friend who served as nurse 
and governess in different families for 25 
years in the city uf New York, who told me 
how the wives of the different breadwinners 
managed. Some began unnecessarily to worry 
and tease, while one lady with whom she 
stayed a long time kept all domestic trouble 
and worry from her husband, till he had his 
night’s rest. And now, says my friend, he is 
mayor of the city of New York.—[Mrs A. J. 
Baker. 

Didn’t Feel Guilty?—We just appreciated The 
independent farmer in the Dec 22 and Jan 15 
issues, for it tells the whole storyin a nut- 
shell. And farmers are only to blame them- 
selves for this state of affairs. They or their 
wives could and ought.to have good private 
customers for their products. We need some 
grocerymen, but I don’t know why we should 
fee) obliged to sell our goods to them in order 
to keep so many in business. We need all we 
can get for our butter, eggs and small fruit, 
so [ sell to private customers, always getting 
ful) retail price,and don’t feel at all guilty be- 
cause I have not allowed the middleman to 
make a frofit on my produce. And what Ido 
others can if they will. Then I was pleased 
with From the woman's side. But why did 
she not pat the agent right, so all could see 
the point.—[A Woman. 





No Sharp Words.—Mr Editor, may I sit 
down at your table, and say that I long to en- 
courage a love of plant life in my neighbor’s 
heart, especially among farmers’ wives. I 
frankly declare that I gathered the idea of the 
moral influence of growing things from the 
suggestive talk of an old farmer whom I com- 
plimented on the gay appearance of his gera- 
nium-filled window. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
they’re a sight o’ trouble. You wonldn’t be- 
lieve how much time my wife spends on ’em 
if you was to be told.’’ ‘* Well, her labors seem 
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to be rewurded,’’ I said. ‘‘It’s more'n the 
blooms,’’ returned my farmer friend weaning- 
ly. ‘‘I tell you, it makes a_ powerful sight 
o’ difference in wimmen folks’ talk when they 
have plants to see to. Now Mis’ Blank, she’s 
a great gossip, but she’ll come in here, an’ 
my wife’ll say, ‘My fuschia’s in bloom.’ ‘Do 
tell!’ says Mrs Blank. ‘Lemme see it.’ Then 
they’)l turn it ’round this way an’ t’other 
and chatter like blackbirds, an’ nothin’ ’ll do 
but Mis’ Blank must havea slip. An’ when 
they’ve talked overall the plants in the win- 
der, it’s time for Mis’ Blank to go home, and 
not a sharp word has been sed about any- 
body.’’—[Marie Theresa. 





Good Times in Colorado.—Away up here in 
Coloradyv, nearly two miles above sea level, 
the weather, barring a severe storm, was sim- 
ply magnificent up to two weeks ago, when it 
turned cold, though we have no snow to 
speak ot (the children haven’t had a_ good 
coast this winter for lack of same). Times 
in Victor were never better and nearly all 
our labor is employed. Tre minimum wage 
is $3 for eight hours, but a man can’t do much 
till he gets acclimated, on account of the alti- 
tude, and many women and some men can’t 
stand it here at all. Othersit scarcely affects. 
Nothing grows here except pines, aspens, 
strawberries (wild) and a short straggling 
mountain grass. Altman, the highest incor- 
porated town in the world, is but two miles 
away. The scenery is grand and we can from 
our window see 75 miles.—|F. H. Richardson. 





Traveling Libraries.—I advise Inquisitor to 
look up the subject of traveling libraries. I 
should think she would enjoy having them in 
her home, for her own pleasure as well as the 
advantage of herneighbors. She could obtain 
information by writing to the state library at 
Albany. The Outlook, published in New 
York, contained an interesting article on the 
good results of traveling libraries among 
northwestern farmers, in its issue of Jan 22. 
If I were the woman with three little chil- 
dren and all the work to do, I wouldn’t ‘‘do 
up’’ men’s white shirts, not if there was a 
laundry within five miles. The shirts keep 
clean longer, and are pleasanter to wear—so 
the men say—when done at a laundry. Some 
think they do not wear as long as when 
washed and ironed at home; but a laundered 
shirt shows wear much less than when home- 
ironed, so I think it isa great advantage in 
the end. Our hired men are told that we do 
not wash white shirts, so they hire their own 
done. We have always tound the laundry- 
man willing to take fresh vegetables and eggs, 

~ poultry and other farm produce in payment. 
Linoleuw is preferable to oilcloth for kitchen 
floors as it wears much longer. A piece that 
has come to very hard wear for five years 
has not a hole to be seen, though the pattern 
is now off around the stove. For the benefit 
of the rental farmer’s wife, I copy the follow- 
ing lines: 
If the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it. 
Let their comfort hide from you 
Winters that deform it. 
Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather. 
You will soon forget to moan, 
‘*Ah! the bitter, cheerless weather!’’ 


(M. L. 8S. 





A Short Grace.—Noticing several forms of 
saying grace, [ will give one used by an old 
farser who lived among the hills ot middle 
Long Island some few years ago. The four 
words which he used covered the whole 
ground, and to my mind, if uttered in the 
right spirit, were just as effective as the most 
elegantly worded and eloquently delivered 
form of words ever learned and repeated. 
The words were: ‘‘ Lord, make us thankful.’’ 
This form has the merit of being short, and 
the dinner will not be spoiled with waiting. I 
have thought many times in my boyhood days 
while listening to a long-winded grace when 
I was very hungry, that perbaps Franklin’s 
plan of saying grace over the barrel, box or 
bin, was the best, as it would save much val- 
uable time, and much worry tothe housewife. 
iz. a. we. 


A Nice, Clean, Wholesome Paper.—My fa- 
ther was one of the first subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist. It has been in our 
family sinee that time, and will continue to 
be as long as we live; a nice, clean, whole- 
some paper.—[A. B. C. 








Will someone be kind enough to tell me how 
to make zephyr flowers?—[J. L. 

Old Subscnber is referred to the American 
Agriculturist almanac for a list of the days 
on which to float the United States flag. 


AND DAUGHTERS 








SHE HAD A DREAM. 


SAW THE HOUR OF DEATH 
ON THE DIAL. 


How She Turned Back The Hanu of 
Fate. “Box 475.” 


This is her story: The true story of a well 
known resident of Springfield. She believed, 
as sO many women believe,that fate controlled 
her life, her fortune, and her future. She had 
been unhappy a long time. She had suffered 
along time. She had vainly sought help 
here, there and yonder. Day distressed her. 

















Night no longer refreshed her, but brought 
only titful slumber haunted by frightful 
dreams. It was the hand of fate, she said. 
She grew pale, fretful, haggard and tired of 
life. She drifted, drifted on into tkat wil- 
derness of woman’s woes that has driven 
thousands of her suffering sisters to the verge 
of self-destruction. Finally she came to look 
upon death alone as a source of relief. She 
hoped for it; longed for it. She courted the 
fateful hour. One night she awoke witha 
start. She dreamed that when the hand on the 
dial of the clock should point to the third 
hour of morning she would die. Often she 
had suffered agonies and wished for death, 
but now—it was so sudden, so near, so very 
near! In that moment life became inexpress- 
ibly dear. How long had she to live? With 
@ cry she sprang from her bed and ran to the 
clock. It lacked ten minutes of three. Only a 
few minutes more of life! With frenzied haste 
she grasped the hand of the clock and pushed. it 
back, back, back from the fateful number. 
Then she stopped and almost swooned—but 
no, the tick of the clock should not makea 
coward of her. She would die at the fated 
hour—fate had decreed it, but a few moments 


_still remained. In that time she would take 


leave of those dear to her. Rushing to her 
writing desk she seized her pen and attempted 
to write a note of farewell. It was useless. 
Words failed her. The blank sheet swam be- 
fore ber. Despairingly she turned her eyes 
from it to a newspaper that lay near at hand. 
In an instant her gaze was riveted by the 
letters which are printed below from Mrs An- 
na Tuggle of Cherokee City, Ark, Mrs Emma 
Snyder, Box 475, Ames, Ia, and Mrs White of 
Stoneycreek, N Y. The reading of these let- 
ters brought new hope, new desires to live. 
She would make one more effort. She also 
would turn back the hand of fate and become 
a healthy, happy woman. That very hour she 
began the struggle. That very morning she 
began to use Dr Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion,and to-day there is no happier woman—no 








happier wife and mother—in all Springfield. 
This one woman is a type of thousands 
who suffer and submit in silence to the ap- 
palling fate which they, too, consider inev- 
itable. For them all there is hope. For them 
all there is help. Let them 
‘Breast the blows of circumstance 
And grapple with their evil star. 
Let them resvlutely turn back the hand of 
fate that, according to their overwrought im- 
agination, is stretched out against them. 
Many a woman to-day is suffering hourly pain, 
and sees the hand of death on the dial of 
time, who could be saved to a_ useful, happy 
life if by some means her attention could be 
drawn to the wonderful cures of woman’s ail- 
ments wrought by Dr Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription. The difference between Dr Pierce’s 
treatment and all others is the difference be- 
tween 
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EXPERIMENT AND EXPERIENCE. 

A woman naturally shrinks from the ex- 
perimental treatment which involves ques- 
tionings and examinations that are repugnant 
to her delicacy and offensive to her modesty, 
and which at best result in mental misery and 
physical patchwork. And so she silently en- 
dures her suffering rather than submit to ex- 
aminations and local treatment. 

There is one man, and only one, who has 
responded to the cry of suffering womanhood, 
with practical discoveries—with practical ad- 
vice—and that one man is Dr R. V. Pierce vf 
Buffalo, N Y. 

Just as Harvey stood alone as the discover- 
er of the circulation of the blood, and Jenner 
stood alone as the discoverer of vaccination, 
so Doctor Pierce stands alone in the matter 
of female ailments of every nature. Dr 
Pierce’s investigation of the cause and cure 
of female disorders led tothe discovery of his 
Favorite Prescription. It is a legally protect- 
ed discovery—protected like the telephone 
and telegraph. It is protected by the U S gov- 
ernment,not alone for the profit of the discov- 
erer, but for the protection of the public from 
the base imitations that always follow a suc- 
cessful invention as the shadow follows the 
sun. In thirty years of practice as. chief 
consulting physician to the Invalids’ hotel and 
surgical institute of Buffalo, N Y, at the head 
of its staff of nearly a score of the most ac- 
complished physicians,Dr Pierce has acquired 
knowledge possessed by no other living phy- 
sician and has become the most successful 
specialist in all female disorders. With him 
treatment begins not with experiment but 
with experience. He is tamiliar with every 
symptom of the disorders he treats. He 
knows just where to distinguish between 
symptoms that are purely sympathetic and 
the real symptoms indicative of the character 
of the disorder,and as a consequence his treat- 
ment goes to the root of the trouble and brings 
prompt and permanent relief and complete 
cure to the organs involved by disease. 

Seventy per cent of women suffer from fe- 
male disorders in some form. Itis this- fact 
which accounts for the transformation of the 

BRIDE IN HER BLOOM 

to the sad and sickly mother. Disease is sap- 
ping the strength. The bright eye becomes 
duli, and the healthy cheek grows pale and 
hollow, the smile gives place to the sigh, the 
feet drag, the upright carriage is lost and all 
the joy of motherhood and _ wifehood is 
changed to pain and sorrow. 

The change that comes to women so _ afflict- 
ed after a course of Dr Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription is marvelous. The gain is so grad- 
ual but so sure that as the days go by the re- 
turning strength is scarcely realized until 
emphasized by some unusual manifestation. 
One day, perhaps, the woman who dragged 
herself upstairs with her hand “on her side 
finds she has run up the whole flight and 
stands looking back in wonder. Another day 

HER HUSBAND COMING HOME 
hears his wife’s laughter blending with the 
happy shouts of children, and creeping in, he 
finds the wife and children romping on the 
floor. He looks with surprise! Is this the 
woman who could scarcely stoop to pick her 
scissors frum the floor where they fell? Is 
this the woman whose nerves revolted when 
the children shouted at play? And so the rec- 
ord runs until life flows on in its right course 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


through days of contented labor and nights of 
refreshing sleep. Children come at natural 
intervals and are welcome, so light is their 
footfall into the world. They are hearty chil- 
dren of a hearty mother.» They inherita 
healthy constitution and the diseases that car- 
ry off so many sickly little ones pass them 
by, the germs finding no lodgment in such 
healthy bodies. 

These wonders are worked by Dr Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. Nature is always strug- 
gling to build up the wasted and worn sys- 
tem. But she cannot make bricks without 
straw. The Favorite Prescription supplies the 
material that nature can use to repair the 
waste of the system and renew the vitality of 
the debilitated organs. When this is accom- 
plished health comes along natural chanrels 
and comes to stay. 

Here are the three letters above referred to, 
which caused the Springfield lady to turn 
back the hand of fate and enjoy the blessings 
of life. 

WAS FAST APPROACHING INSANITY. 

‘It gives me great pleasure to testify to the 
wonderful virtues of Dr Pierce’s family med- 
icines,’’ writes Mrs Anna Tuggle,of Cherokee 
City, Benton Co, Ark. ‘‘Five years agolI 
was afflicted with a disease peculiar to my 
sex, with many complications. My heart was 
seriously affected and also my stomach and 
liver; had great nervou&ness, hypochrondria, 
‘blues.’ I can look back now and know that 
my mind was badly affected and that I was 
fast approaching insanity. Some of my symp- 
toms (though I cannot remember them all) 
were aching pains just under edge of ribs and 
over stomach, with a feeling as if water or air 
was gathered there, with a peculiar drawing 
sensation (which was a great source of annoy- 
ance to me) as well as pain. I also had dull 
pain in region of heart with a crawling or 
vereeping feeling which annoyed me so much 
that it was with great difficulty I could keep 
from screaming. Would have sinking spells, 
nervous chills with coldness and numbness, 
loss of appetite, weakness, and weak and _ ir- 
regular heart action. Was treated by four phy- 
sicians but they did not seem to know the 
cause of my trouble. Was sick for two years; 
had lost all hope of ever being well again. I 
wrote to Dr R. V. Pierce describing my 
symptoms as best I could. He promptly an- 
swered all my letters and sent me a treatise 
on Woman and her diseases. He also outlined 
a treatment forme; I commenced the use of 
his Favorite Prescription and Dr Pierce’s Pel- 
lets. These medicines cured me and [ am 
happy tos say I was never pbetter in my life 
than now.’ 

THOUGHT WOULD NEVER BE WELL. 

‘I cannot find words strong enough to ex- 
press sufficient praise of Doctor Pierce’s med- 
icines,’’ writes Mrs Emma Snyder, of Ames, 
Story Co, Ia (Box 475).—‘‘After my little 
boy was born, in 1894, I was very weak an] 
sick and could not keepanything on my stom- 
ach; I thought I would never be well again. 
My husband got me a bottle of Dr Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription and before I had taken the 
third dose I was better, and when the med- 
icine was all used I was well; could eat any- 
thing I wanted, and do all my housework. 
The past winter when I was suffering with fe- 
male weakness and the many ailments due to 
pregnancy,I procured a bottle of Favorite Pre- 
scription and was instantly relieved, and I 
know it saved me lots of suffering, as I was 
only in labor a short time and got along well. 
I have taken one bottle since baby was born 
(three weeks ago) and I am now doing all the 
housework for a family of six, besides caring 
for baby.’’ 

IT DID WONDERS FOR HER. 

‘“‘T never sent in a recommendation ofa 
medicine before,’’ writes Mrs Betsy M. White, 
of Stoneycreek, Warren Co, N Y¥. ‘‘As I 
was reading some testimonials from your 
piace I thought I would say a few words in 
praise of your Favorite Prescription. It has 
done wonders in our house. My son’s wife 
has been for years a great sufferer, all broken 
down and very weak and nervous. She was 
troubled with all the pains and aches that one 
so slender could endure. She took everything 
she heard of, boping tu get help, but in vain; 
so she tried Dr Pieree’s Favorite Prescription 
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and it did wonders fur her. The doctors said 
she could not live to have another child as she 
came near dying so many times. This spring 
she had a nice boy weighing eleven pounds; 
she got through before we could get anyone 
there. I was afraid she would not live. We 
cried for joy when we saw how nicely she 
got along.’’ 













For 30 days to introduce, we will 
ship a swell 98 Model wheel to any- 
one C. O.. D., upon receipt of $1.00. 
You can make BI@ MONEY as our 
Agent. We offer choice of Cash, the 
FREE USE of asample wheel or outright gift 
(jof one or more wheels, according to work 
(97 2°De-  InrmODUOTION PRICES. 
hes 7 14 in. tubing, flush a. 2 
“Roanoke” ** iece cranks, M. & W. . $29. 00 
“Putnam” 14 in. Bn gon ornks, M. pages Tires $24.00 
“Albion” 11 in. tubing, 3 pe. cranks, New Brunswick Tires $19.00 
07 and 06 MODELS, various makes and styles . « « «+ » $12.00 to $16.00 
WHEELS, slightly used, modern t; eeecceces « $8.00 to $15.00 
Art Caratocur Freer. Secure Acency at Once. 


D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, CuH1caco. 












ON HAND, 
THAT'S TOO MANY 
We must close out our ee 
stock of 97 models, including near 
1\0 different makes, at prices which 
a will sell them mow to make room for 
i J 98 stock. You can make bfg mon 
aeiping us. Second hand wheels $5, 
az o $20.00. New 97 models. $15.00 to 
Agents wanted. w heels shipped jsakpeee > full exami- 
nation. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for con- 
fidential offer to the old reliable Bicycle Bouse. 
BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO., Dept (BF) CHICA ILL, 
The above company are perfectly reliable.-Editor 


ASTH MA Instant relief 2nd positive 
eure. Sample mailed free to any 
sufferer. F. G. KINSMAN, M.D. 
Box 756, Augusta, Maine. 
Sure Cure: at home; 
8. Tio, Bo Bon 
aie Smithville N . ¥. 
TY ET Ee TT 
5 ty Awe, Ay zon 
1218, W 48d See 
nasos NCO 1218, We aSaete 


LADIES Simon'hiyrogulator NEVER FAILS; trial 
box 0c. Mrs. B. Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis 


BED WETTING ori stir tioomington.n1 



























Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 





wares QRANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL, 








MAN 
WOMAN 
BOY, or 


ANY e 


even in leisure hours can engage in an honorable, 
pleasant, and profitable business which will bring 
tn returns of 


S 7 Swonts 


ormore. The work we offer is canvassing for 


“SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD” 


introduced by Bisnop Jonn H. Vincent, D.D., 
Chancellor of Chautauqua University. It is a book 
of BIBLE STORIES such as a mother — her 
children. The very name sells the book. Free 
particulars sent to all mentioning this paper. * Write 
quick to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY (Agents’ Dept.) : 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Beware of 
Infringements. 


Would it take to work 20 acres of corn in a day? 
cultivate 20 acres of almost any crop in a day with the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator. 
saving farm implement of the century. 

“The Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator does its work to per- 
fection. Lthink it is the most perfect agricultural machine I ever used, 
I raised six acres of corn last year, and I unhesitatingly say that it 
saved me more than its cost inthe cultivation of this crop alone. Two 
to whom I loaned mine, 
weeders for them. I am sure 1 can sell a good many ofthem. J 
did no hand hoeing on my corn last season, and my neigh- | labor. 
bors remarked on the entire absence of weeds from my 
corn fields. Hand hoeing is the hardest and most ex- 
pensive part of cultivation.’ 
Wrst NORTHFIELD, Mass., Jan. 11, °9 


have asked me to order 


is the only weeder made with fla 
Liberal inducements to farmers and 


GB THE FIRST ORDER FROM YOUR TOWN WILL SECURE SPECIAL PRICE AND AGENCY. 
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How many dollars would the hoeing cost ? A big boy anda horse can weed and 


The greatest labor—time—money 


“I consider the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator a God-send 
tothe farmers. This year I cultivated eighty acres of land in corn, 
peanuts, soja beansand black peas, I went over this whole crop every 
four days, thereby nipping in the bud all the grass and weeds that 

' were continually starting, and keeping the crop in excellent growing 
condition all the time. 
The Success Weeder and Cultivator is a labor saver and a yield 
increaser. It is the best thing I ever saw for putting in clover seed. I 
tind many uses for it, and do not think a farmer can work to the best 
advantage without one. 
WAVERLY, VA., 1898. 


, HALLOCK’S SUCCESS 
ani-Cloeg WEEDER and GULTIVATOR 


- teeth—twice as flexible, durable and effective as round teeth. 
hers to sell the Success Weeder. 


On my peanut crop alone it saved its cost in 


A. F. MATHEWS. 


Write for full information; be sure to give name of county. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, Box 808, YORK, PA. 
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Medal and Highest anda World’ Coltumbi 


SA AW MILL & ENGINE 


SET WORKS IN THE — Warranted the 
le Mills, Machinery, tandard Agricultural Ly 
ments of Best Quality a¢ at ti ae Illustrated Catalogue, 


Seca FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 


oy LARGEST CAPACITY. 
=a Most economical, lightest draught, 
grain. ‘Cleans ready 
Send for catalogues, 


















Easy ins 













to do work and 

lots of it, if he has 

a Hench & j 
Dromgold ; 
riding or ; 
walking 








SPRING 
TOOTH 


WHEEL HARROW 
Write for our new illustrated catalog and find 


out all about the best ~_ i | res 
planters, grain drills, etc. alled free. 


HENCH & DROMCOLD. York, Pa, 
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Drops a whole hill at once. ~ A positive movement ac- 
curate dropping planter. All Stee 

Thoroughly brace: 
throughout. 


double con- 
cave wheels 
for covering 
Automotic 
reel for check 
row wire. 


Stro. 
Durable, Accurate. 
Extra plates = planting in drills, 


HCEYSTONE... 
Potato Planter 


Made to meet the demands 
for a Low f Priced 
eliable 

achine 


r 

fanting 
tato 

It fits the case ae 
Has a capacity of 4to 
5 acres a day. Will 
p°y for it- 
self in one 
season, Ask 
for testi- 
monials 
of this. 


Keystone Tongueless 
Cultivators witheither wood 
orsteel beams, steel wheels, hich arch and our famous 
soft centershovels are the best for all kinds of cultiva- 
m. Best in material, construction and finish. No 
easy on neck; easy draft. Write for circulars 
es of these and our entire ‘Keystone Line.” 


P’ 
KEYSTONE MFG. CO., 
River STERLING, ILL. 
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ou may 
m. new 
one this 


How’s You 
Roof: 


Spring. 
Avoid mistakes and secure the 
i. best thing of the kind made. 
“Old Style” 

be pee oy agen made in a var. Oot aba ROOFING. 
iety of styles, is easily put on and is longlived and 
handsome. Falling sparks can’t fire it, nai can’t break 
it and the wind com blow it off. Roofs that have been 
on 25 years are ot, Send for canenaee prices. 
Sykes Iron and Steet fing Co. Niles, 0, ry) go, Lil. 











ELLY DUPLEx 
Kee (VILL 


is made to grind all kinds of grain, cotton 
} seed. corn and cob, shucked or unshucked 
wee into a coarse, medium or fine grist. 
= Does it rapidly, heeaiy. ame and Lat 3 

™ small power. wo mil 
> Hand Ato 


lex Crin FREE. 
0. SELEY Cee 
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Wood- “Sawiag Machines. 














HORSE POWERS 
Threshing Machines and 









or" 


ant ‘the best power in. the welll for ranning 





creain separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
horse power. Easiest running, best material, and will do 


the most work of any in the market. 
50-page pamphlet 
Free. Address 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 

P. O. Box 8, 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 





No.3 “PRIZE” FEED MILL 


OVER 30,000 IN USE. 
All tron and Steel. Automatic 
Shake Feed. Perfect Ad- 
justabie Feed Slide. 


Grinds as fine or coarse as 
desired. Will run by any 
power,one to five horse,sweep. 
tread, steam or wind. Will 
not choke down the smallest 
power. Sold ata low price to 
advertise the fact that we are the largest manaine- 
turers in the worldof labor saving farm machinery. 
Send for special offer on this mill and large illus 
trated catalogue of *‘Hero” and **A merican” Grindl 
Mills, 26 sizes and styles, Feed Outters,# Peck 
Corn Threshe Tread Powers, Suess” Powers, 
Goodhue Galvanized Steel and W ood Wind Mills for 
power and pumping, W eed Saws, Corn Shellers. ete 


APPLETON MFG. CO., 4 Fargo 8t., BATAVIA, ILIA. 















Second Hand Material 


every description; procured from sheriff, 
assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nails, 
Iron Roofing, Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact —— eve ing. Big reduction from 
usual prices) {2 Catal FREE on application: 
Chieago Housewrocking Co. , ®* 85th and Iron Streets, Chicage. 





ROWERS of fine Horse-radish please write MIDDLE- 


BROOK & BRO., Norwalk, Conn. State price. 


